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Exemption from fatal accidents, as well as from 
many minor calamities that flesh is heir to, has long 
been popularly counted among the blessings of 
pastoral simplicity. But the probability of any 
such exemption is questioned by the sceptical ; and 
Arcadia keeps no statistics. This is a controversy 
which may well wait. Not so the question, how 
far we can exempt the denizens of the artificially 
crowded and restless world in which we live, from 
any considerable proportion of these evils. Since 
it is clear that—whether or not it would be ab- 
stractedly better to go backward—onward is the 
direction in which the world is going and must go; 
and that the crowding, the restlessness, the untiring 
energy of exertion, and the marvellous fertility of 
invention, which characterize our own days, will 
only be enlarged in those of our descendants. At 
the very outset of any inquiries bearing on such a 
subject, it is a pleasant thing to remember that sci- 
ence has ever hitherto been able to control its 
strength to good purposes; and that the motive 
powers which have possessed the most terrible 
force, have been under the most absolute discipline 
and restraint; that, for instance, when the mur- 
derer has fled from his victim on the wings of 
steam, science has overtaken him by a still speed- 
ier messenger, and has ranged the officers of justice 
at the termination of his flight, standing there calm, 
instructed, and collected, ready to examine his 
bloody hands, a hundred miles from the place of 
crime. 

Among the various tests of the accuracy with which 
human institutions fulfil their social office, surely 
none can be so sensitive as the average vitality of the 


fluences, if they possess any such record, will be 
“ty marked in their tables of mortality. 

The statistics of most subjects often present a 
startling appearance to those who have already ar- 
rived on them at independent conclusions of their 
own. There are few who would be fortunate 
enough to approach by guess-work to the exact 
number of deaths caused by violent accidents in 
the United Kingdom. Some would enumerate all 
they remember seeing in newspapers—others would 
launch into a sea of figures, of which they do not 
know the actual meaning. In 1838, according to 
the report of the Registrar-general, the number of 
deaths from violence in England and Wales was 
11,727. Either there had been some defect in the 
returns for that year, or the causes of such calam- 
ities were decreasing while population increased ; 
for the number in the ensuing year was 11,632; 
in 1840, 11,594; and in 1841, 11,000. We 
do not find in the Registrar’s reports of later 
years the causes of death so separated and dis- 
tinguished— at least over the whole kingdom.* 
Scotland and Ireland are both destitute of the 
valuable machinery of the registration system ; 
so that we know no more directly of vital sta- 
tistics in these countries, than in China and 
Japan. But taking the English returns as a foun- 
|dation, we may safely calculate that the present 
| cen of the United Kingdom is double that of 
| England and Wales in 1840. Making allowance 
| for the proportional numbers of violent deaths hav- 
|ing in the mean decreased, we may perhaps now 
| count them, in round numbers, at 20,000 in the 
|year. ‘This is in itself a vast mass of calamity. It 
| would appal the world if it came in considerable 
instalments. All Europe was startled by the ac- 
| cident which killed 1200 people at the rejoicings 
| for the marriage of Marie Antoinette, and which was 
|in some measure repeated on that of Marie Louise. 
Our five great naval victories in the late war cost 
us only 1233 killed, and 3626 wounded ; while 
| 20,000 were probably beyond the British loss in 
|battle in any one of its campaigns. ‘Twenty 





community. Whenever anything in them is wrong, thousand deaths would have cut no mean figure in 

if it be wrong on a considerable scale, it must tend |'he human sacrifices of Napoleon ; and it will be 

to add, with more or less remoteness, to the inse- | emembered that the result of the three bloody days 
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curity of human life. The promotion,of all such | f the battle of Paris was deemed to be grossly 


worthy inducements to exertion as excite without | exaggerated when the deaths were computed at 


exhausting the physical and mental energies—the 
regulated liberty which protects without invading 
—the high-toned social atmosphere in which de- 
pravity cannot live—the external tranquillity which 
exempts the body from violence, and relieves the 
mind from anxiety—the well-regulated monetary 
or commercial arrangements which save the public 
from fluctuations and convulsions—the careful re- 
moval of external noxious agencies ;—all these are 
more or less the creatures of legislation, and have 
an influence on vitality, in so much that where they 
are materially deficient—where men are tyrannical, 
greedy, dishonest, reckless of the safety of their 
fellow-men and of their own, where they wallow 
in moral and physical impurity, and oscillate be- 
tween abject poverty and uncertain riches—we 
may be assured that the traces of these malign in- 
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*It might be natural to expect that, as the same 
uniform classes of facts have to be recorded by him 
every year, the Reports of the Registrar-general should 
be as uniform as an almanac or tide-table. Each 
annual volume, however, is an independent hook with 
distinct subjects. And a cursory examination of the 
volumes shows a satisfactory reason for this. The 
| materials collected by the registration system are of 
|the same class every year; but the ways in which: 
| they may be used and applied to each other, especially 
| with reference to a succession of years, are infinitely 
varied. A considerable number of these applications. 
even would occupy too much bulk for an annual re- 
port, and so each year presents its separate combina- 
tions: in one, we have the influence of the atmosphere 
or of politics on mortality—in another, that of trade, 
on marriages and births—and so on. 
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the violent deaths incident to peaceful occupations, 
would surely be a great boon to the community. 
Wesee, in other departments of the dark catalogue, 
what the energy of man can accomplish in render- 
ing life more secure. If we look at the element 
of starvation, which in some countries is so con- 
spicuous, we shall find that the spirit and mechan- 
ism of English society have been brought to bear | 
effectually against it, and that—partly from self- 
exertion, and partly from the application of the 
Poor Law, where self-exertion has proved insuffi- 
cient—the mortality from this cause, more misera- | 
ble yet perhaps than from violence, is compara- | 
tively small. It was in 1838, 167; in 1839, 130 ; | 
aud in 1840, 137. The mortality test, as lately | 
shown to the Metropolitan Association by Dr. 
Southwood Smith, gauges the saving of human | 
life which will be effected by improving the dwell- | 
ings of the industrious poor. 

Of course, the numbers of the dead only repre- 
sent a certain per-centage of the direct sufferers on | 
these occasions. How many are injured for every 
one whose life is extinguished by any class of | 
violent agencies, would be a curious object of in- | 
quiry: it would be found to vary greatly with the | 
circumstances which occasion the violence. We 
happen to alight at this moment on a note of the | 
casualties caused by an attempt, in 1828, to rush | 
out of a church at Kirkealdy. The Reverend, 
Edward Irving was addressing a crowded audi-| 
ence ; an alarm arose for the safety of the building ; 
28 of his congregation were crushed to death, and | 
150 injured. In the first quarterly railway acci- | 
dents’ return for 1851, the number of persons | 
killed ‘* from circumstances beyond their own con- | 
trol’’ is 3, the number injured 33; while, by the | 
class of accidents set down-as ‘* owing to their own | 
”* the passengers 


But 
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misconduct or want of caution, 
killed were 7, those injured only 3. 
the succeeding quarterly return the proportion is 
still more startling ; since, where 9 passengers are | 
killed, 138 are injured from circumstances beyond | 
their own control—though, of passengers suffer- 
ing from their own misconduct, &c., there are 9 


In| 


} 


injuries to 13deaths. A strange and unexpected 
disproportion this, arising apparently from the 
injuries caused by slight collisions. 

But the immediate deaths, or the immediate 
wounds, are not all which the public suffer from 
such calamities. First comes that indefinite circle, | 
disappearing as it widens, of those who suffer in their 
affections, their interests, or their sympathies. But | 
even the still waters beyond the last pereeptible vi- 
bration—where, outwardly indeed, people might | 
not only seem callous to the misfortunes of the 
sufferers, but selfishly exulting in their own ex- 
emption—there is a jarring of the nerves, an in- 
ward unsettledness, which makes life uneasy, and 
expands into positive distress as often as the excited 
imagination succeeds in drawing analogies between 
the thinker’s position and that of the sufferer. In 
many instances some permanent shock to the 
nerves, even madness itself, has been attributed to 
the circumstances under which the patient became 
acquainted with some frightful accident. In the 
case of parties present at any of the great catas- 
trophes, as for example in the Sutton tunnel, who} 
shall venture to sum up the mental horror suffered | 
there by the 1,500 victims for three quarters of an | 
hour, amidst damp and darkness, uproar and confu- | 
sien, the finding of the dead and wounded, while the 
work of death was gvuing on at intervals—no one | 
knowing when the next remorseless crash would | 
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come, and who and how many it would slay! 
Could the calling over of the guillotine lists in the 
Parisian prisons be an ordeal of greater agony? 
Yet the primary cause of all this horror was an 
engine insufficient for the weight attached to it. 

Perhaps we have said quite enough, but the im- 
portance of the matter will not be questioned ; and 
it will be no waste of the reader’s time if we can 
present him with a few considerations tending to 
show how far it is within human power to modify 
those violent jerks and oscillations of the physical 
world which snap the thread of life, and scatter the 
hopes and affections clustering round it in desola- 
tion and despair. 

In the first place we must set it down as an 
axiom, that in the accomplishment of such an end 
‘*money is no object ;’’ that wherever life can be 
directly and certainly saved, without some counter- 
acting evil—as, for instance, without causing any 
crime or recklessness that may afterwards have 
more deleterious effects on vitality, it ought to be 
saved by the state at whatever cost. When Cap- 
tain Hunter, the Governor of New South Wales, 
lost his ship by putting back for a man who had 
fallen overboard, he vindicated himself before a 
court-martial by saying that he ** considered the 
life of a British seaman of more value than any ship 
in his majesty’s navy ;’’ and we have always 
considered the remark as sound as it was humane, 
presuming it to be applied to circumstances where 
neither the national defence, nor the safety of 
others, would be endangered. Nulla unguam de 
vilé hominis cunctatio longa est. fa human being 
is in risk of his life, and can possibly be saved ; in 
case a well, for instance, has fallen in, or a build- 
ing has given way, and there is one beneath who 
may yet be spared to breathe and live with his fel- 
low-men—is there any wealth, or labor, or enthu- 
siasm, that will be withheld to procure his rescue? 
Indeed, large as we have calculated the number of 
deaths by vivlence, we question whether the propor- 
tion would be as small in any other country exposed 
to an equal multiplicity of dangers.* The cooi 
indifference to life, by which as Jate as the time of 
Henry the Eighth we were supposed to be nation- 
ally distinguished, has passed into a respect for it 
which scarcely allows us to hanga murderer. The 
fatalities, of which we have to complain, have 
arisen not so much from apathy or bad intention, 
as from a want of systematic arrangements having 


| the safety of the public fur their immediate end. 


Though we fear that the few remarks we are 


, about to offer may be characterized by the looseness 


which generally attends an attempt for the first 
time to classify and systematize utterly vague and 


* As the statistics of this element of mortality are 
so imperfect at home, we cannot expect to obtain them 
in a very complete state in foreign countries. In 
France, according to some tables published by the 
Registrar-general, accidental deaths were, in 1543, 
6,426, and in 1844, 6,729. This would be a small 
comparative number, if it formed a considerable pro- 

ortion of the kinds of death counted violent in Eng- 
But while their habits of life are exposed to 
much fewer risks, there is on the other hand an ex- 


| cess of those worst kinds of violent death which are 


excluded from our consideration on this occasion. 
Thus, in 1843, the murders were 306, and in 1844, 
they were 403. In England, the number of murders 
in 1840 was 65, and the number in the two preceding 
years was 156—being an average of 78 foreach year. In 
France, the suicides were—for 1843, 2,142, and for 
1844, 2,200. In 1839, the number in England was 
943. 
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chaotic materials, we shall commence analytically 
by adducing two propensities as the great productive 
cause of fatal accidents. The one is the spirit of 
gambling, apparently an inherent propensity in 
mankind, though mostly in the most barbarous ; the 
other is a more topical prejudice or superstition 
against permitting anything to interfere with trade. 
From the valuable things which men will stake, life 
is not exempt. ‘The most reckless chances are con- 
stantly run by the ignorant and the brutal ; but even 
highly civilized people are not entirely exempt 
from the propensity. Fool-hardiness persists in 
playing with edge tools the same as with blunt; 
and the love of excitement and the reliance on their 
own good fortune add to the perils not only of the 
Mississippi, but of the Hudson and the Humber. 
A person of good social position and recognized 
prudence will commit himself to a questionable 
steamboat, in the full knowledge that after a certain 
number of voyages it must founder, but in the trust 
that the fatal event is not to take place on this 
particular trip. Men sit without apprehension in 
crowded meeting-rooms, theatres, and churches, 
conscious of the edifices being so constructed that, 
were an alarm of fire to be raised, there wou!d be 
imminent danger of their being crushed to death by 
the frantic multitude rushing to escape by narrow 
doors and winding passages. If no one would 
knowingly either embark in an unsafe steamboat, 
or put himself under the guidance of an unskilful 
captain or driver, or enter the doors of any public 
building not properly supplied with the means of 
tumultuous exit—if individuals, in short, would run 
no unreasonable risks—there would be a self-act- 
ing remedy for the deficiencies by which life is so 
often sacrificed. But we must take the gambling 
propensity as an innate characteristic of human na- 
ture—a fact never more strongly exemplified, in a 
small way, than on the late boiler explosion at Bris- 
tol, or, on a still larger scale, by the passengers of 
an American steamer subscribing to pay the pen- 
alty rather than wait till their vessel was examined. 
So viewing it, perhaps a method may be found for 
mitigating its mischief. 

We are not now unaccustomed to act on the 
uniform returns of statistics. They have brought 
the phenomena which used to be consigned to the 
chaotic province of chance into systematic order. 
Among their lessons is this one, very material to 
the present point—that those calamities which are 
to individuals matter of thance are to the public 
matter of cause and effect. If there be in existence 
throughout the country a certain number of agen- 
cies of destruction, A, B, and C, may calculate on 
escaping them, but a determinate number of the 


community must suffer. Thus the question, so far | 


as the public at large are concerned, is no Jonger 
one of uncertainty, but of ascertained results. The 
state can enumerate its dead and wounded from 
any particular cause of calamity. It can thén 
balance the loss by death and injury against the 
expense of removing the cause, and calculate 
whether it shall incur that expense. If we begin 
at the most reckless end of the community, we find 
among the mining population, and those connected 
with the rough labor of public works, a large num- 
ber of casualties. The workman habitually neg- 
lects to use the Davy lamp, or for high wages 
works in dangerous cuttings ; he acts as though 
he had put into a lottery—but the consequence is, 
that a large number of his class are annually killed 
by explosions and other accidents, and the cor- 
responding pressure from their deaths appears 











arithmetically on the poor rate. Ifin blasting, an 
iron rod be used instead of a copper one, the 
chances may be small indeed that a spark shall be 
elicited and the powder ignited: the sanguine 
miner therefore takes his chance. But the country 
would be saved a small amount of annual mortality 
by the systematic substitution of the safest material. 
To come to instances of more rare occurrence, 
which yet it would be practicable to classify over 
long intervals. Onan evening in February, 1849, 
an alarm of fire was raised in the Dunlop Street 
theatre of Glasgow, from one of the audience hav- 
ing attempted to light a pipe. There was a frantic 
rush to the door. At the spot where the money 
is collected the passage of a theatre is generally 
narrow. There, some of the foremost of the crowd 
fell and literally plugged up the passage. Shrieks 
of distress and alarm made those behind only press 
more fiercely onward, and in a few minutes the 
narrow passage was a compact mass of human 
careases. Sixty-five lives were thus sacrificed to 
the neglect of structural rules which are laid down 
by Vitruvius,* are exemplified in the remains of 
ancient amphitheatres, and were enforceable by the 
Roman edile police, on the sound old principle that 
no structures of a character calculated to endanger 
the public safety should be permitted to exist. 
Such accidents as the Dunlop Street and the Kirk- 
ealdy tragedy are ever occurring at intervals of a 
few years; and we are all acquainted with edifices 
where the same thing would occur to-morrow if a 
panic terror should take possession of a full audi- 
ence assembled within them. Suppose the top of 
the Crystal Palace had been carried off the other 
day by Mr. Graham’s balloon, and its 60,000 
visitors had had to struggle over each other for 
their escape, how grateful they would have felt for 
the simplicity of its construction ! 

As statistical science brings us directly to the 
sources of these calamities, the progress of the 
engineering and other practical sciences is ever 
bringing their causes more completely under human 
control. In the elements, in the structure of the earth, 
and in the muscular power of irrational animals, 
there are sources of destruction, which of course it 
is beyond the power of man with certainty to over- 


|}come. An extreme instance of this was the fall of 


the Rossberg in Switzerland, where a cake of 
mountain stratum slipping down some thousands 
of feet into a valley, buried a village within the crust 
of the earth, and ‘cast a lake in one huge wave over 
the district at its opposite extremity, sweeping 
away houses and villages. Of a like uncontrolla- 
ble character are earthquakes ; such volcanic erup- 
tions as those which became renowned by the death 
of the older Pliny, and the burial of cities for the 
instruction of posterity ; the avalanches which in 
spring sometimes heap up the rich narrow valleys 
of the Swiss graziers with the wintry burden of 
their overloaded mountains ; the inundations, fed 
from the same sources, and rushing over the alluvial 
flats which the mineral and vegetable detritus laid 
down by previous floods has tempted man to hoard 
and economize as riches; the swamping of the 
diked polders under the level of the sea in such 
countries as Holland, ‘‘ where the broad ocean 


* Aditus complures et spatiosos oportet disponere, 
nec conjunctos superiores inferioribus, sed ex omnibus 
locis perpetuos et directos sine inversuris faciendos ; 
uti cum populus dimittitur de spectaculis, ne compri- 
matur, sed habeat ex omnibus locis exitus separatos 
sine impeditione.— Vitruvius, lib. v., ch. ili., De 
Theatro ejusque salubri Constitutione. 
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leans against the land,” and sometimes breaks 
through it ; and not the least terrible, though per- 
haps the rarest, a forest territory on fire, with the 
flames devouring unpenetrated and unknown woods, 
and travelling as fast before the wind as a flood 
comes down a hill:—such was the New Bruns- 
wick conflagration of 1825 which, after laying 
waste thousands of square miles of forest, bore 
down on the poor emigrant town of Miramichi, and 
burnt it like a piece of paper. 

Even though utterly unable to contro] them, 
science, however, can teach men to flee from places 
exposed by nature to such calamities. But in our 
artificial world, a red signal hoisted instead of a 
green, a plate wrong laid, an insecurely welded 
axle, a deficiency of water in a boiler, may cause 
in a travelling village a calamity not less terrible 
than the fall of the Swiss mountain or some great 
eaithquake. Vast is the power set in motion by 
science ; but, on the other hand, it is more easy to 
hold it in check for the safety of the thousand trav- 
ellers committed to its mercy, than to curb a spirited 
horse with a single rider on its back. The pro- 
gressive substitution of scientifically-created pow- 
ers for those provided by nature, in the wind, the 
waters, and the brute creation, makes us, with all 
our freedom and restlessness, the appendages of a 
sort of system of machinery, all the operations of 
which, however potent they may be, are capable 
of acquiring the regularity and adaptability of 
clockwork. Hence arise new functions and re- 
sponsibilities, suited to the means possessed of serv- 
ing the public by protecting it, or, justly speaking, 
by performing with precision and accuracy the 
duties for which the public pay. The more we 
become civilized, the more we are dependent on 
each other; and the change in this peculiarity of 


the progress of our race, wrought and made appa- | 


rent to us by any rapid improvement in one depart- 
ment of men’s habits, becomes positively startling 
wher it is reflected on. Take, for instance, loco- 
motion. ‘The pedestrian, with his staff in his hand, 


crossing the desert where other travellers adopt the | 
same primitive conveyance, has himself in his own | 


hands. ‘The horseman is not so entirely self-de- 
pendent; he is in some measure at the disposal of 
a brute, but his own skill and courage still avail 
him much. He who is car-borne has gone a step 
further in giving up the governance of himself. In 
ease he travel in a vehicle driven by himself or his 
servant, he retains a considerable command over 


his fate; though if he travel in a public stage- | 


coach he ceases ina great degree, but not abso- 
lutely, to have influence over or choice concerning 
the dangers to which he is to be exposed. The 
next step, however, in speeding the traveller on his 
way—the railway train—completes the transition, 
and transfers him from his own care to that of a 
railway company. ‘The passenger in the express 
may do much towards endangering his life, as by 


sticking his head out of the window, or jumping | 


out while the train is in motion; on the other 


hand, he is utterly helpless for self-protection in | 
He may be | 


case of a collision or any other crisis. 
excused therefore, perhaps, should he not consent 
to trust his life and limbs to the cautious foresight 
and skill of stipendiaries along the line, but should 
desire to be under the protection of a code of regu- 
lations which, instead of making his preservation a 
matter of merit to the officers who have him in 
charge, shall render it criminal to expose him to 
danger. 

For the purpose we have in view on this occa- 
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sion, the calamities which men bring on others are 
considered distinct from those which they bring on 
themselves. While human nature remains what 
it is, careless masons will walk on ridges where 
they may lose their balance, rash sportsmen will 
take dangerous leaps, and bold swimmers miscal- 
culate the strength they require to reach the shore. 
People will try wings and balloons, and experiment 
upon their own safety as in corpore vili. To give 
advice against personal imprudences of this kind, 
is the province of the ethical philosopher or the 
religious teacher. The object of the present paper 
is to indicate causes of destruction, which, being 
caused by large operations, are removable by im- 
provement in the methods of conducting them, and 
consequently by legislation—which, though it can- 
not often save people from themselves, may protect 
them from calamities occasioned by the selfishness 
of their fellow-men. Nor is it assumed that even 
from this arena hazards can be excluded ; it will be 
sufficient if causes of superfluous and gratuitous 
risk be seriously reduced. There will be danger 
and violent death in the world, as Jong as there is 
heroic enterprise and a high sense of duty conduct- 
ing to self-sacrifice. Not only the sailor and the 
soldier, but the chemist, the geologist, the physi- 
cian seeking the means of combating with disease, 
the clergyman communicating the consolations of 
religion to the dying, even the patient scholar at 
his sleepless desk—all incur and court the risk of 
personal injury and abbreviated life. Some of the 
humbler occupations most advantageous to man- 
kind are notoriously attended with danger—as that 
of the miner, the mariner, the fisher, even the 
bricklayer and house-painter; but the risk which 
must be incurred is often small in comparison with 
that which is unnecessary and useless. No one 
speaks of closing the navigation of the Thames 
because the sailor’s is a dangerous calling ; yet it 
has been questioned whether, in order to drive a 
profitable passage trade, at a penny a head, a spec- 
|ulator should be allowed to boil a high-pressure 
engine which may blow fifty or sixty people to 
atoms. We must have coal mines—but is it 
|necessary that for a few additional shillings of 
profit the butty shall risk a dozen or two of lives! 
So we shall have railway travelling as abundant 
and effective as ever, even after it is ruled that the 
lives of fifteen hundred people are not to be risked 
| to save the expense of keeping a guard at a tunnel’s 
mouth. 

The sources of calamity which arise from men, 
who, having a charge over the safety of others, 
culpably neglect their duty, may be divided into 
three principal classes—structure of edifices, public 
and private ; locomotion ; and gregarious employ- 
ment. The third we shall find to be mixed up with 
the other two; as, for instance, in railway service, 
in manufactories, and in mines. Already some 
notice has been taken of dangerously defective pub- 
lic structures ; more may be afterwards supplied, 
and perhaps it would be trespassing on the depart- 
ment of the architect to go further into the techni- 
calities of structure, and attempt to indicate the 
|necessary protective arrangements. The danger, 
; which in this department it has ever been con- 
| sidered the most essential to guard against, is fire. 
| It is on the whole, however, with all its appalling 
| attendants, generally little destructive of life in 
| comparisan with its devastation of property. In 
ithe great Hamburgh fire of 1842, which destroyed 
sixty-one streets, and rendered 20,000 people 
houseless, the casualties to life were only 39. In 
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the registrar-general’s returns, the deaths from 
conflagration are not distinguished from others 
caused by burning, which are all classed under 
‘* chemical injuries.’? In the two years 1838 and 
1839, there were collectively in the metropolis 
2600 deathis attributed to violence, and of these 414 
were by fire—136 males and 278 females—the pre- 
ponderance of the latter evidently indicating ordi- 
nary household operations as the chief cause. In 
the manufacturing towns of Birmingham, Manches- 
ter, Salford, Liverpool, and West Derby, collect- 
ively, out of 693 violent deaths in 1839, 170 were 
from burning—here 99 were tnales and 71 females. 
The erection of party walls through the roof is sup- 
posed now to secure the metropolis from sweeping 
conflagrations like those which laid waste Ham- 
burgh and have occasionally desolated the Ameri- 
can cities. Among the last, its abundant supply of 
water must now make an exception of New York. 
On the other hand, it may be questioned, if our 
provincial wood and brick-built towns are safe from 
such a calamity. Nor is the state of warfare with 
this great enemy in which London is kept—the 
continued trepidation, the preparations for flight, 
the necessity of a constantly embodied foree—indic- 
ative of that high progress in civilization which 
should appear in the prevention of causes of calam- 
ity rather than in its encounter and conquest. We 
must look forward to structural discoveries achiev- 
ing the higher triumphs; and perhaps the Crystal 
Palace, among its other services, may, especially by 
its iron work, lead to the source of discoveries in this 
direction. ‘Though many of the accidental deaths 
of London are caused by vehicles, and some by 
disturbances, undoubtedly we may attribute the 
greater portion to structural causes. But whatever 
be the causes, it is interesting to remark that in this 
great centre of energy and motion—of apparent con- 
fusion and carelessness—life does not run more 
risks, indeed a trifle less than its average risk all 
over England. According to the registrar-general’s 
report for 1848, the numbers of violent deaths in the 
metropolis were in the years from 1840 to 1847 in- 
clusive as follows—in 1810, 1279; in 1841, 1174; 
in 1842, 1553; in 1843, 1142; in 1844, 1301; in 
1845, 1329; in 1846, 1651 ; and in 1847, 1578. 

We shall have to say something more concerning 
structural causes when we come to consider the 
casualties incident to particular employments ; in 
the mean time it appears to be in the department of 
travelling and conveyance from place to place that 
existing defects are productive of the most alarming 
evils, and that the demand for improvement is most 
urgent. 

The habits of the old world mariner, trained in 
sailing vessels, are not well adapted to the modern 
system of steam navigation. He has been early 


sadly shown, that our coasting travellers in those 
machine-driven vessels, where the powers both of 
action and destruction are so delicately obedient to 
human management, are not safe in the hands of 
these fatalists. It is not long since the public were 
astounded at learning that the master and mate of a 
steamer, in apparent ignorance that animal life 
requires to be fed with fresh air, battened down 
their passengers air-tight into the hold, like dry 
goods, and killed seventy-five of them. When the 
master of the Orion was brought to trial, and 
punished for the carelessness with which he ran his 
vessel on a well-known rock in good daylight, the 
incident—not of the wreck, but of the punishment 
—was as startling to the class to which the master 
belonged, as the impeachment of Strafford to 
Charles the First’s courtiers. They looked upon 
it, we believe, as gross injustice—punishing a man 
like a felon, and merely for his bad luck! Let us 
hope that the Mercantile Marine Act of last session 
will do something to relieve the public of its danger 
from seamen of this class. 

As the power for mischief in a railway is still 
greater than in a steam-ship, while there is a more 
specific command over the elements of power, a 
sense of higher responsibility ought to be enter- 
tained, and additional securities provided. In some 
measure this has been the case. We have no doubt 
of the truth of the assertion often made, that, allow- 
ing for the extent travelled, there is a smaller per- 
centage of casualties on railways than in coaches. 
It is difficult to get any figures to bear on this 
question; but we see in one of the registrar- 
general’s returns that in 1841 the number of deaths 
caused by wagons, &c., (the &c. meaning, we 
presume, other vehicles,) was 978. On our vast 
railway lines, whose trains accomplish between 
sixty and seventy millions of individual journeys, 
the numbers slain, including passengers, railway 
servants, and the public at large, were in the same 
year 1841, 270; in 1847, 211; in 1848, 240; in 
1849, 202 ; and in 1850, 216. Remembering how 
completely the system is under the command of 
science and conduct, we hope to see the day, when, 
even with a vastly increased traffic, such mortality 
will be looked on as a tradition of railway travel- 
ling in its early barbarous state. It used to be 
|thought that a certain class of railway accidents 
| were as inevitable as earthquakes. A belief is 
| now entertained among scientific men, and it is, as 
we shall presently see, strongly supported by the 
reports of the official inspectors, that no accident 
‘occurs of which it may not be said that proper 
precautions—involving, probably, a considerable 
outlay—would have prevented it. On the larger 
jand bolder operations the railway commissioners 
say, in their report for 1848, ‘* All who have had 





imbued with the feeling that his career is to be one | occasion to consider the state of our knowledge 
of inevitable perils, and that happiness is to be | with respect to the strength of materials are aware 
sought, not in efforts to obviate them, but in the | that a multitude of experiments, and the investiga- 
enjoyment of the present and the dissipation of | tions of scientific men, have established the laws on 
reflection. His notions of danger are associated | which the relation between the several dimensions 
with phenomena so far beyond the reach of human | of beams of different materials, their stiffness, and 
power, that he becomes a fatalist, waiting his | their ultimate strength depends, when exposed to 
time, and scorning precautions which appear | an action not differing in an important degree from 
but despicable when measured with the great perils | a steady load. The experiments necessary for the 
of the deep. Hence a sailor seldom knows how to | investigation of this subject were withia the means 
swim ; it is a paltry accomplishment, never likely | of the indivi¢uals who had leisure and inclination 
to serve any better purpose than the prolongation | to make them ; and before our present knowledge 
of his agony. He has no great respect even for| was attained, numerous structures, which have 
boats as a means of escape; and to offer him a existed through long periods, afforded a variety of 
Mackintosh safety buoy would only be to encounter |examples for the guidance of engineers. The 
his unutterable ridicule. Experience has too |failure also of works exposed to the action of 
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weights at rest, or moving with comparatively 
small velocities, was gradual, and not likely to 
endanger the lives of individuals without some 
warning of their insecurity. But the last few 
years have rendered necessary the construction of a 
number of bridges, intended for the use of heavy 
trains passing at great speeds, in designing which 
the known Jaws relating to the strength of materials 
are most probably inapplicable; while the experi- 
ments requisite to ascertain those which may be 
applicable are beyond the means of individuals to 
make, and the highest degree of science will prob- 
ably be required in combining the results of any 
experiments bearing on the subject. Neither can 
the solution of the question be left to time, or to the 
experience which might be obtained of a number 
of sudden and frightful accidents ; the knowledge 
is required at once, for the guidance of engineers 
who may have to design or improve such works, 
of which a great number are likely to be con- 
structed within a short period.”’ 

But it has not been in general from the bold and 
original experiments of celebrated engineers that 
the public have suffered. Men so high in their 
profession feel the responsibility of power, and the 
risk to which professional character may be ex- 
— by mischievous blunders. It is in the subor- 

inate and simple operations left to ignorant and 
irresponsible people unwatched and unknown, that 
danger lurks. A welding has been carelessly fin- 
ished. A bar ora girder has an internal crack, 
caused perhaps by sudden expansion or contraction 
in its manufacture. Through such latent causes, 
in the midst of a general feeling of security, the 
infinitesimal overstrain severs the parts, and a 
crash follows, (as lately in Grace-church street,) of 
which all the realm hears with commiserating 
horror. Among the other sources of danger be- 
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more imperfect.”** The result of the investiga- 
tion is, that the commissioners ‘‘ hope that the 
directors will see the propriety of adopting pre- 
cautions for the safety of the public,’’ &c. 

The railway companies, in their litigations with 
| parties claiming damages for injury caused by acci- 
| dent, strongly endeavored to carry, as a point of 
| law, the principle that they were not responsible 
| for the consequences of these ‘ latent defects’’ as 
they were called ; but their liability fortunately was 
|sustained. It is not sufficient, however, that the 
| courts, both civil and criminal, are open in case of 
| injury: the public should be protected from risk. 
| But the adoption of preconstituted securities for 
| the sufficiency of materials ‘* would be expensive.”’ 

Certainly ; and here we are driven back on the 
| axiom with which we started, that the safety of 
| life is the first thing to be provided for. For a 
| decrease of the 20,000 annual deaths by violence, 
| we must look to the statistical classification of the 
| causes of these deaths; and seek to induce the 
| legislature to take peremptory protective measures 
against each operative cause—however much it 
| may embarrass the probable investment of capital 
|or the amount of dividends. It is admitted that 
|in most of the affairs of life the people of this 
| country require less central interference than those 
| of any other European nation. ‘This may be true 
even of railway travelling. The general safety, 
| considering how slight is the governmental con- 
trol over the powerful corporations entitled to 
| make their profits by conveying passengers and 
| goods in the cheapest manner, is even at present 
/most remarkable. The number of passengers 
| killed was 30 in 1847, 21 in 1848, 23 in 1849, and 
| 32 in 1850. So small a proportion of deaths 
j levied on the travelling community shows that 


| what the companies require is not so much control 
| as regulation. A more effective check on careless- 
entific evidence that such internal defects in the| ness or parsimony, and a closer responsibility, 
materials used in connection with railways were | might reduce the number of accidents nearly to 
not discoverable. The public were disabused of | zero. In the mean time we have no hold on com- 
this notion when they found that every piece of | panies to prevent them from gambling with the 
iron to be subjected to a possible strain in the con- | public safety. In other words, though they are 
struction of the Crystal Palace, was to be tested | pecuniarily responsible for injuries caused by care- 


lieved to be inscrutable, it used to be stated in sci- | 


by the hydraulic press. 

Three formidable accidents reported by the Com- 
missioners of 1850, were caused by fractures 
where the metal was found porous and crystalline. 
The history of the girder of a bridge near Gains- 
borough, which snapped and tilted an engine-wag- 
on into the road beneath, is instructive. Captain 
Wynne, the inspector, said, ‘* After examining the 


lessness or defectiveness, and though they know 
| that when any flagrant calamity occurs, their line 
will be for a time deserted, they have it in their 
| power to run risks involving both the lives of the 
| passengers and their own fortunes, in sanguine 
reliance on the chapter of accidents turning up in 
| their favor—and we know that they have perse- 


| vered in doing so. 


bridge, 1 thought it desirable to inquire into the} The reports of the railway commissioners are 
history of the girder, from its casting to its leaving | filled with expostulations to the companies to aban- 
the foundry ; I therefore requested the attendance | don practices fraught with danger, such as have 
of Mr. Farmer, at whose foundry it was cast. He | come under the notice of the inspector from their 
informed me that he kept an ironmonger’s shop ; | being of a kind which have occasioned fatal acci- 
that he was unacquainted with a founder’s busi | dents. For instance, when the train went off the 
ness, and that he entrusted all to his foreman, whu | rails at Rockliffe, on the Caledonian line, and 
had worked formerly in some large foundry. 1) killed five people, besides doing much secondary 
therefore sent for the fureman, and he informed | mischief, it was found that the whole had been 
me that he had been employed in the Phoenix | caused by the defective construction of a fixture 
Works at Sheffield ; that the castings there were | on a wheel. It would surely be no extravagant 
confined to machinery, and that he never had been | interference with freedom of action and the rights 
engaged in a casting of the same magnitude as the | of property, to make it penal to employ a wheel 
girder. 1 then visited the foundry, which proved of so dangerous a construction. The railway 
to be a very small affair, in very confined premises.’’ | board, however, could only gently report that ‘* it 
On further inquiry he found, that several attempts | appeared to the inspecting officer that the wheel 
had been made before even so successful an effurt | had been improperly fitted in the first instance in 
was accomplished; but that there had been all | the manufactory ; and as a great number of wheels 
along differences of opinion about the sufficiency 


of the girder, and that “‘ there is one up now still! * Report of Commissioners of Railways, 1850, p. 65. 
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fixed in a similar manner were in daily use upon 
railways, and the accident had occurred on this 
wheel afier it had travelled from 12,000 to 13,000 
miles, the commissioners caused a circular to be 
sent to the railway companies calling attention to 
the remarks of the inspecting officer upon the ad- 
visability of an examination of all wheels so fixed, 
and the adoption of measures to prevent a similar 
catastrophe.’’ Yet, if any company chose to dis- 
regard this representation, and, for the sake of | 
present economy, to take the chance of a similar | 
catastrophe, there appears to be no law subjecting 
the managing partners to responsibility by punish- 
ment as criminals, for this wholesale gambling 
with human life. People may differ on the pro- 
priety of making directors criminally responsible, 
at least until they are fully warned, and defy the 
warning. But surely when death has occurred, 
and scientific authorities point out the distinct 
cause of it, there should be summary means of 
interference. It is not enough that railway ser- 
vants are punishable by the criminal law for any 
neglect of duty, according to the nature of the 
ease. A stricter protection of the public requires 
that some person should be authorized to see that 
there are no latent sources of danger in the mate- 
rials or machinery and the general arrangements. 
Most recent accidents on railways bring home the | 

















cause to an insufficient staff of skilled employés, 
and to a dangerous economy overtasking the 
capacity of subordinate officers. Thus, in the | 
alarming accident at Cowlairs, near Glasgow, sev- | 
eral people were killed from palpable deficiency of | 
service and caution; yet no one was penally Te- | 
sponsible, since the subordinate officers who were | 


with no instructions as to the getting out of the 
way of passenger trains beyond the above-quoted 
regulations, and a printed passenger time-table.”’ " 

The accounts of fifty separate accidents in the 
last Commissioners’ report (some of them already 
referred to) show a remarkable generic similarity 
in the causes at work: the same deficiencies uni- 
formly repeating themselves, with little perceptible 
difference except that the amount of slaughter 
varies with the number of victims present at the 
time. A succinct tabular statement of these acci- 
dents and their causes might, one should think, be 
prepared to good purpose, and be widely distributed, 
especially among railway servants. Some compa- 
nies would not like this, as it must show the men 
how great a proportion of cases arises from exces- 
sive parsimony and an insufficient establishment. 
It would also show how often the most respecta- 
ble and painstaking officers are the victims of these 
defects. However unpleasant or humiliating such 
a record might be, it could not but be of service. 
This system has indeed been partially commenced 
by the Railway Board in the transmission of circu 
lar notices on the prevalent causes of accident. 
Thus, having had to examine four successive acci- 
dents caused by the explosion of the boiler, a cir- 
cular was sent to the several companies, which ran 
thus :—* The commissioners are informed that 
these occurrences all receive a very probable solu- 
tion; and the facts connected with them tend to 
establish that the water in the boilers had been 
allowed, either by accident or neglect, to diminish, 
so as tu leave the top of the fire-box uncovered, 
and therefore liable to acquire a great heat from 
the continued action of the fire. Under these cir- 


tried could not be punished for mere failure to do | cumstances, the supply of water has been increased, 
impossibilities; and their superiors, who were/ or, from other causes, it has accumulated at the 
well scolded by the bench, had, in lowering their | fire-box end of the boiler, so as to flow over the 


establishment to so fatal a pitch, committed no} heated plate. This action would produce a very 
crime punishable by law. The public will never) rapid evaporation; and it is probable that it has 
feel at ease while their safety depends on the dis-| been so rapid, and to such an extent, that neither 
cretion of inferior and uneducated officers, with) the escape of steam through the cylinders nor the 
too heavy an amount of duty economized on their | safety-valves has been sufficient to relieve the pres- 


shoulders. A collision occurred on the Leeds and 
Thirsk line in September, 1849; and it appeared 
from the report of Captain Simmons that, while 
eleven passenger trains passed the spot daily, there 
were two goods trains, concerning which the princi- 
pal regulations were—that, ‘*the goods guards 
must endeavor to work their trains so as not to im- 
pede passenger trains,”’ and ‘* a goods, mineral, or 
ballast train, when likely to be overtaken by a pas- 
senger train, shall shunt at least fifteen minutes 
before the passenger train is due, and wait there 
five minutes after the passenger train is past.’’ 
Thus, the safety of every traveller on that line 
depended on the discretion of the guards of those | 
goods trains, who no doubt fur their own safety | 
would ‘‘ endeavor to work their trains so as not to| 
impede passenger trains,’’ though perhaps they | 
might sometimes find it a perilous kind of pilot-| 
age; and would also shunt ‘‘ when likely to be 
overtaken by a passenger train,’’ provided they 
knew distinctly when there was such a likelihood. 
In fact, the accident was occasioned by the guard 
of a goods train being utterly ignorant whether 
the passenger train was due or not. This seems a 
tempting of Providence as it is called—rather a 
defying. Captain Simmons naturally suggested— | 
nothing beyond a suggestion could come from the 
Railway Board—that there should be fixed arrange- 
ments on the line, ‘* so that the drivers and guards 
should be relieved from the undue responsibility | 
now attached to them, in starting on a journey | 








sure suddenly produced in the boiler ; and explo- 
sion has taken place.”’ 

The two most fatal accidents which have latterly 
appalled the public—that of Cowlairs, near Glas- 
gow, and that of the Sutton or Frodsham Tunnel— 
are both, in their operative eauses, typified by 
similar minor accidents, which might have been, 
but fortunately were not, equally fatal—and, like 
them, are traceable to defective and parsimonious 
arrangements. At Cowlairs an engine was to 
pass from the front, cross, and get to the back of a 
train. The nearest crossing point was shut by the 
carriages of this train-—the next by another train. 
The driver of the latter was requested to move 
back and open the crossing. He politely did so. 
One cannot help speculating how his passengers 
would have felt in the consciousness that this little 
accommodation exposed them for a couple of 
minutes to about as much danger as the soldiers 
who defended Hougemont at Waterloo. ‘The end 
of the train stretched beyond the signal-post. It 
was but two minutes exposed, but that was enough ; 
another train, coming up with unconscious rapidity, 
dashed into it. The precaution, which would have 
averted the collision, was the sending a man back 
with a hand signal; but there was no one to do 
this duty. In fact, the few officers present—the 
break-headsman, guard, and engineman—had «a 
fearful press of business and responsibility thrown 
on them; and they found themselves without defi- 
nite instructions, under circumstances, fur which,. 
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indeed, they had not sufficient official strength, 
however fully they might have been instructed. 
It would seem, from the inspector’s report, that 
the driver wished a pointsman to take a signal, but 
the man said he had other things to do. ‘* He 
then directed his fireman to go and tell the guard 
to go back with a signal. Whilst the fire- 
man was in the act of going to tell the guard to go 
back, the train drawn by Brown’s engine came in 
sight from around the curve,’’ and the crash took 
place. Could any jury convict the driver, who 
had asked, first, the pointsman, and then the fire- 
man, to tell the guard to go with a signal ; or the 
pointsman, who had other things to do; or the fire- 
man, who could not find the guard in an instant ; 
or the guard, who was not told; or even the driver 
of the advaneing train, who, in unconscious security, 
was coming up very fast? This tragedy occurred 
in August, 1850. Within two months we find the 
same story repeated, in everything but its bloody 
conclusion; and this was averted only by the 
peculiar skill and carefulness of the driver of the 
assaulting train. At Woodlesford, on the Midland 
line, an excursion train was detained. The weather 
was foggy, and the train stretched 160 yards 
beyond the signal, being thus unprotected by it, 
when another train came up. The driver was 
proceeding with extreme caution, and the collision 
was slight; but it might have been more deadly 
even than that of Cowlairs. 

On the 15th July, 1850, a train entered the 
Blackheath tunnel of the North Kent line, of which 
the cavernous progress is thus described by the 
government inspector :—‘t The load proved too 
great for the engine on so steep an incline, and 
with such slippery rails. The train, too, owing 
to the previous delays, commenced the ascent at a 
very slow pace, when it wanted all the momentum 
of accumulated speed to carry it up the incline. 
The engine had only got a few yards inside the 
tunnel when the driving wheels began to slip, and 
soon the speed was so much reduced, that the fire- 
man jumped off, and walked beside the engine 
shovelling up sand upon the wet rails, to enable 
the driving-wheels to bite, the engine having a 
eand-box only on one side.’”? Thus was it slowly 
Jaboring through the tunnel, when a passenger train 
ran into it. The Blackheath tunnel, therefore, 
would have anticipated the terrible catastrophe at 
Sutton, but for a material element of difference. 
Instead of human beings, the train broken in upon 
was freighted with fruit for Covent Garden 
Market. Sutton has left scars on the public mind 
too deep to be soon forgotten; and some of our 
readers will remember the identity of the principal 
cause of the crash with that which we have just 
been describing. ‘There were others, it is true, in 
the Sutton case, to make the tragedy more complete. 
Not only was the engine insufficient to bite the 
slippery rails, but defects in the carriages acted as 
a drag. ‘The policemen usually stationed by the 
tunnel mouths were withdrawn at a time (the 
races) when they were specially needed; and the 
trains, instead of having a systematic precedence, 
were despatched as fast as they could be filled— 
filled extravagantly beyond the locomotive strength 
of the engines, as had been represented to be the 
case by the responsible officers of the company— 
the slowest happening to be sent off first. Yet, in 
his analysis of the causes of the previous accident 
at Blackheath, the government inspector had em- 
bodied what, if it had been put into the shape of 
an order, and had been enforceable, instead of 
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being a mere expression of opinion, would have 
guarded against the recurrence of this particular 
form of destructiveness, of which so fearful a repe- 
tition was to recur. The inspector said, ‘* The causes 
of this accident are at once apparent, namely—Ist, 
the insufficiency of engine power, there having 
been only one pilot engine stationed at Woolwich. 
2ndly, the imperfect rules laid down for working 
the traffic through the tunnel. 3rdly, the neglect 
of the guard of the fruit train in leaving Strood 
without his fog-signals, and in not at once procur- 
ing others from the driver when he found that his 
train was delayed.”’ 

A general review of many reported railway ac- 
cidents convinces us that a code for merely punish- 
ing stipendiary officers is not sufficient protection 
to the public. There must be something nearer an 
adoption of the obsta principiis. Unpunetuality is 
a main cause of accident ;—an unpunctuality created 
by imperfect, because parsimonious, organization. 
Subordinates, who would act most faithfully under 
distinct regulations and have a right to expect them 
for their guidance, are driven to rely on their own 
discretion ; and, instead of mere obedience to orders, 
a fund of individual resources seems to be taken 
for granted, such as one might be thankful for in 
effective commanders of armies. Those who are 
best trained to formal duties, are sometimes the 
worst fitted for emerging efforts of presence of mind 
and forethought. What should be as regular as 
the motions of the clock becomes an entanglement 
and confusion of persons and machinery, on the 
sudden aspect of danger and death. The station- 
master or pointsman has his instructions for acting 
according to a certain routine of trains; but the 
routine is not followed; and instead of acting on 
his instructions, he has to make, on the instant, a 
new arrangement, of which he cannot calculate the 
results, and with which he cannot get his fellow- 
officers to codperate. There is something pathetic 
in that part of the official report on the Sutton ac- 
cident, which describes the efforts of the guard of 
the fourth train to take a signal to the mouth of 
the tunnel. After passing the impediments in the 
tunnel, and beginning to run, he ‘had only got 
back a very short distance, when he heard the 
noise of another engine approaching.’? ‘The man’s 
nerves had been very much shaken by the unusual 
circumstances under which he was called upon to 
}act. Upon hearing the engine apparently quite 

close to him, while the darkness prevented his see- 
jing anything beyond the reach of his own small 
| lamp, he completely lost his presence of mind and 
| fell over the ballast in the centre of the tunnel ; and 














| there he Jay all the time the last train was passing 


| by him, as he himself relates, in such a state of 
excitement and fear, that he was scarcely conscious 


| of anything which oecurred. In one case described 
by the commissioners in their report for 1850, the 
| station-keeper had no clock or watch, but he took 
his time from the passing of a particular train ; and 
| that train being on one occasion unpunctual, put 
him wrong, and a collision was the consequence. 
| To the causes of accident already mentioned we 
| must add badly framed and insufficient instructions, 
| together with an imperfect supply of the minor 
machinery for a line—such as breaks and signals, 
and perhaps guards, as seems from what passed 
lately before the Lewes inquest. Among the mul- 
tiform origins of railway evils neither last nor 
least is the practice of permitting rules to be ha- 
bitually neglected until some crash reminds the 
directors and superior officers of their existence. 
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All these with other latent causes of death are | ramming home the powder for blasts ; and the ex- 
in perpetual operation, and the question still re- | pediency of the substitution was supported by such 
mains—how are we to be protected from them? | instances as this :—‘* William Jackson, miner ;— 
The power and wealth of the railway corporations | He was looking over John Webb's shoulder while 
have, we all know, made government loth to inter-| he was stemming a hole charged with powder, 
fere with them ; but the public now loudly demands | when the blast went off, blowing the stemmer 
increased protection—and it must be given. As| through Jackson’s head, and killed him on the 
we have already said, we do not anticipate that ab-| spot.’’ An assistant engineer on the Sheffield and 
solute control will be necessary, or the penal pun-| Manchester Railway—there is no occasion to give 
ishment of directors for either carelessness or | his name—being questioned about his own practice 
culpable parsimony. It is too clear, however, that | in this matter, said, ‘‘ When | inquired into the 
penal consequences to culpable officers, though | thing, I found so very few indeed were the acci- 
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coupled with pecuniary loss to shareholders, are | 
but poor protection. Perhaps the example set by 
the factories and mining acts may be followed ; and, 
in case of a stringent and minute system of inspec- 
tion being adopted, to make it criminal in directors 
to continue any arrangement condemned as danger- 
ous by the proper officer, might be as much security 
as the subject admits of. 

Hitherto we have looked to the position of 
the passengers only ; but they are not the only 
persons slain or maimed by railway trains. The 
companies collectively, and individually every 
company not in desperate circumstances, have a 
strong pecuniary interest in the safety of passen- 
gers; for, every fatal accident brings after it a col- 
lapse of passenger fares. But even this interest, 
which has been found insufficient to secure the 
highest degree of care, is wanting, (except so far 
as Lord Campbell’s act creates it,) in the case of 
the public at large. It is the pecuniary interest of 
companies to carry their lines through all conven- 
ient levels, inhabited or not, leaving it to the pub- 
lic to take care of themselves. ‘Thus we have an- 
nually a formidable item of railway accidents in 
** trespassers and other persons, neither passengers 





nor servants of the company ;’? among whom the 
slaughter in 1847 was returned as 57; in 1848 as/ 
43; in 1849 as 52; and, in 1850, 48. These! 
humbers represent, in a great measure, victims 
deliberately offered up to the cheap construction of 
railways. Level crossings are less costly than 
bridges or tunnels, and they are sanctioned at so 
many livesa year. It would, we think, have been 
a good rule from the commencement, and one of 
which the cost would have been well repaid to the 
public in its sense of security and ease of mind, had | 
all railways been, as it were, hermetically sealed | 
so as to render trespassing in them next to impos- 
sible. 

There is yet another and a very heavy item of 





vital responsibility to be laid at the door of railway 
companies. How do they provide for the safety 
of their own servants? It is among these that we 
find the great preponderance of fatalities. Thus | 
there were slain in 1847, 124, in 1848, 138; in| 
1819, 127; and, in 1850, 128. We cannot doubt! 
that much of this sacrifice of life could be avoided | 
by the adoption of precautionary arrangements at 
a slight increase of outlay. Here, however, is 
opened up a vista of other transactions, where life 
in the laboring class has certainly been far more 
wantonly wasted than is at present the case in the | 


| 


dents that occurred in consequence of the iron stem- 
mers which we used, that I did not think it worth 
while to cause the whole system to be altered, and 
go to the expense of such tools ;’’ which elicited 
from the querist the remark, ‘* You thought, on the 
part of the company, that it was worth while run- 
ning the risk of two or three men’s lives rather 
than going to the expense of more expensive tools.’’ 
The same gentleman’s examination on the use of 
‘*the patent fuse”’ was still more candidly charae- 
teristic. ‘In blasting in this tunnel was the patent 
fuse used ?’’—** No.”’—* Js that not more safe for 
blasting than the common fuse ?’”’—** Perhaps it is ; 
but it is attended with much loss of time, and the 
difference is so very small, I would not recommend 
the loss of time for all the extra lives it would save.”? 
His unsophisticated ideas as to the worth of human 
life seem to have almost .amused the committee. 
Being asked, ‘‘ How many deaths were incurred 
by accident during the construction of the tunnel?” 
he answered, ‘‘ Mr. Nicholson states twenty-six. 
I think it may be possible—one or two more or less 
—somewhere thereabouts.’’* 

This gentleman appears to have been a rigid 
performer of his duty ; and his duty was to blast 
rocks, not to save men’s lives; which, at the rate 
of twenty-six per tunnel, more or less, he seems to 
have looked on as a trifling affair. Conscientious 
fulfilment of defined duties is one of the national 
virtues ; and the engineer’s zeal for his own depart- 
ment only points to the propriety of what we have 
already hinted at—separate provisions for insuring 
the safety of life at whatever cost, and their 
enforcement by persons whose special duty it shall 
be to carry them out. Many are the important 
things left undone, which will be done well if we 
can show them to be any one’s special duty or func- 
tion ; but which will be neglected forever while 
we can only speak of ultimate results. The nurse 
to whom sanitary reformers might plead forever 
about the dangerous effects of her treatment of her 
own offspring, will do careful justice to the child 
she is employed to tend, not because she loves it 
better than her own, but because she has stipulated 
to bestow upon it a certain attention, and so made 
this her bounden charge. A great change was 
produced in the health of emigrants by bargaining 
with the medical superintendents of the vessels for 
so much per head, not according to the number 
embarked, but the number landed. It has been 
said that the increase in the health and vitality of 
the exiles which followed this arrangement, repre- 


working of our railways. The attention of the| sented merely the mercenary motive. We hope, 
public was strongly directed, a few years ago, by | however, that it is not a refinement to think it 
Mr. Chadwick, to the inconsiderate selfishness of | partly owing to a more precise declaration, and a 
contractors fur railway cuttings and other like| better adjustment of the obligation contracted for. 
works, in tempting their ignorant servants to put|In the one case the surgeon might conceive his 
their lives in peril. Ina parliamentary inquiry 
which followed, some witnesses startled the com- 
mittee by their candor. Reference was made to 
the use of copper stemmers, instead of iron, for 


Select 
Questions 


* Minutes of Evidence taken before the 
Committee on Railway Laborers (1346). 
1592, 1609, 1629. 
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duty to be satisfied by attending to the passengers| of their inquiry—how are these calamities to be 
when they were ill and prescribing medicines for] prevented for the future’ They desire fully to 
them ; in the other, the proviso which made it his} recognize the undoubted rights of property, enter- 
interest must have also shown him it was his duty | prise,and labor. They acknowledge their convic- 
to keep them alive, if possible, and, for this end, | tion that the public interest has been served by the 
to keep them in health. | opening of the more dangerous mines, and the 
The legislature of late years has in some meas- | competition their working has created ; they do not 
ure carried out the object of this paper in the case ‘overlook the anxious care alleged to have been 
of manufactories, emigrant vessels, and mines. In| maintained to diminish the attendant risk ; but they 
the last department, however, there is vast room| deem it their duty to state their decided opinion, that 
still for further amendment ; and if it do not soon|¢he interests of humanity demand considcration ; 
come from the quarters more nearly interested, we | and they would gladly put it to the owners of these 
should neither be surprised nor grieved to see that| mines, how far any object of pecuniary interest or 
the country, impatient and indignant at the perpet- | personal gain, or even the assumed advantages of 
ually recurring slaughters in these dusky caverns, | public competition, can justify the continued ex- 
should angrily demand of the masters, ‘‘ for whom | posure of men and boys in situations where science 
did seethe a thousand men in troubles rude and | and mechanical skill have failed in providing any- 
dark,’’ an account of the blood spilt to make their | thing like adequate protection.’’ 
fortunes. Mining workmen, like mariners, are| Wenow treat such questions more boldly. Jn the 
reckless fatalists. But it is clear that those who | last session of Parliament was passed the act already 
ought, in some measure, to rule their destinies, | alluded to ‘ for Inspection of Coal Mines in Great 
have not yet, in many instances, taken the firststep| Britain.””* Some such measure could not be 
towards the fulfilment of this duty by recording and | delayed much longer. ‘These subterraneous work- 
classifying the character and causes of the several| shops had forced themselves into notice ; though 
fatalities. Mr. Blackwell, in his Report on the | the doors were closed against inquiry. The Com- 
Ventilation of Mines, presented to Parliament in | missioners on the Employment of Children in 1842, 
1850, says, ‘* The returns which can be obtained | reported of North Durham and Northumberland :— 
with respect to the number, nature, and causes of | ‘‘ In this district the sub-commissioner experienced 
accidents in mines, I have found to be in general so | unusual difficulty in obtaining an approximation to 
exceedingly vague and defective, that any conclu-| the true number of the accidents. In general, the 
sions based on them would be liable toerror. With! medical men connected with the collieries either 
very few exceptions no accounts at all are kept at | directly refused to give any evidence on the sub- 
mining establishments on the subject. If accurate | ject, or evaded inquiry ; while, at the collieries, 
registers were to be found at such works of the|the persons whose office and employment ren- 
accidents of every class which occur, along with | dered them best acquainted with the facts, were 
the information which might be rendered of their | equally reluctant to afford information.”’ In other 
causes, nature, and results, a source of very impor- | districts a similar callous neglect was indicated by 
tant knowledge and correct conclusions would be} such scraps of evidence as these :—Mr. Thomas 
afforded.”” Mankind have too long appeared much | Bishop, overseer at Polkemmet, testified: ‘* We 
of Sergeant Kite’s opinion, when he pleaded that | have no record of accidents ; nor is it customary to 
his recruit had no visible means of subsistence,| keep such, not even of accidental and sudden 
‘* because he is a miner, and works underground.” | deaths.” So, another witness, whose brother had 
The class are so far severed, socially and physi-! been killed and ‘ brought home coffined :’"-—* No 
cally, from the rest of the world, that they are far | one came to inquire how he was killed—they never 
from obtaining their fair proportion of our sympa-| do in this place.”” Dr. Alison, of Edinburgh, said, 
thies. But, independently of higher considerations, | ‘* I am pretty sure about fifty people under my care, 
the world is now too enlightened to require being | and connected with collieries, have lost their lives 
told that it is unsafe to possess a class in our popula-! in consequence of accidents occurring in the works 
tion, reckless of their lives, and, consequently, of | around Tranent ; and I do not remember of an in- 
the duties fur which men should desire to live.*| vestigation having been made by the sheriff in more 
The Select Committee appointed by the House of | than one instance.”*t The act of 1850, which 
Commons, in 1835, to inquire into Accidents in| requires a return to be made to the Home Office, 
Mines, reported tenderly on the conflicting claims| and in Scotland to the Crown Prosecutor, of every 
of pecuniary profit and human life. After referring | fatal accident within twenty-four hours after it 
to the fact that, since the Davy lamps have been| occurs, coupled with the authorized system of 
introduced, accidents had rather increased than| inspection, may be expected to remove this dismal 
diminished—because coal was now worked under| obscurity. It is most important to notice in these 
circumstances of danger in which it would never| Reports how many of the minor accidents which 
have been ventured on before,—‘t These facts,’?| cause individual deaths may be obviated, if it be 
they add, ‘‘ led your committee to a serious part| the interest and the desire of the person in charge 
* It is an instructive fact, that, in Scotland, colliers | © obviate them. This is not the proper place 
were slaves down to so late a period as the year 1775 ; | for an inquiry into the respective merits of the 
and part of that selfishness, which coerced their ser-|‘‘ butty,’? or contract, and the ‘doggy,’ or 
vices for the wealth of their owners, has ever (though | stipendiary system of management: but the infor- 
it may be decreasing) tinged the connection between | mation on which Mr. Tancred, in the ‘ First 
employer and employed in this large department of | Report of the Midland Mining Commissioners,” 
useful labor. So little better off were the coal districts | : i “s 
in England, that the Pretender is said to have reckoned, | supports the latter against the former, contains 
in 45, on a rising round Newcastle. The legislature | Strong evidence of the extent to which dangers are 
were extremely unwilling to do anything which would | avoided by a conscientious system. ‘Thus: ‘ As 
touch the profits of the miner, though, in 1846, a Com-| to the imputation against the butties, of reckless- 


mittee of the Commons reported that, during the past! ness in exposing workmen to danger for their own 
twenty-five years, there had been at least 2,070 deaths 


from explosions, and that the mortality was then pro- * 13 and 14 Vict., c. 100. 
ceeding at the rate of 100 a year. t+ Commons’ Papers, 1842, xv. 150. 
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interests, there is the direct evidence of a coal- 
owner, who does not himself employ butties, 
exemplified by what I have seen in his own pit :”’ 
and then he quotes the evidence of Mr. Raybould : 
‘* Butties force men into danger sometimes, so that 
I am sure our system is much safer. You saw the 
coals which were ready cut to come down as soon 
as the spurns are cut away. Now sometimes the 
coal in the night will have ‘ given token,’ i. e., 
shows it is ready to come down, and then is very 
dangerous. Now our doggy goes the first thing of 
a morning to examine all the coal before any man 
is allowed to enter, and he can tell in a moment if 
the coal has given token, by rapping it, and, in that 
case, he has it thrown with the greatest caution. 
This cannot be made piece-work by the butties, so 
it is done by them in the cheapest way; they set 
men to do it for Is. or ls. 6d., and they do it in 
the readiest way, and throw their lives away.”’ 
A working witness drew his distinctions in his own 
way: ‘“ After a fall of coal, it ’s worse than a field 
of battle full of soldiers to be forced to go to draw 
the coals before it’s settled and made secure; and 
perhaps the doggies (qu. butties) will say, ‘Go 
In, we must have these coals drawn out.’ That 
man you were with in our pit is as worthy a man 
as ever trod in shve-leather, and would not put a 
man to work in a place he did not know was safe, 
for anything.’’* 

In one sense it cannot be said that the state of 
the miners is-neglected by the members of the leg- 
islature in this country. Reports on their condition 
are voluminous enough ; it has been more written 
on than the privileges of the peerage. The great 
difficulty has been to communicate a feeling of 
responsibility to those who have immediate control 
over them. Perhaps this may be effected by the 
arrangements we have just been considering for 
inspection and for the reporting of accidents. 
Since, for factories, at all events, we have no 
doubt that the inspection system has done much to 
reduce the sickening array of horrid calamities, 
falling chiefly on children, and arising from a gross 
sacrifice of their safety to a miserable economy. 
The difficulty which the factory inspectors some- 
times experience in getting dangerous machines 
effectually protected, is a painful proof of the 
necessity of the partial control exercised by them. 
We find, for instance, in the latest Reports, some 
instructive incidents connected with the cleansing 
of blowing-machines in cotton-mills. A blowing- 
machine, or scutcher, is used for cleaning cotton 
previous to the first manufacturing process. It 
may be described as a radius of blunt knives, 
revolving so rapidly as to make 1600 revolutions in 
a minute. Its extreme velocity makes it appear 
quite innocent ; while, of course, it is only the 
nore instantaneously destructive to any portion of 
human flesh coming in contact with it. ‘The work- 
ing of it is at the same time so simple, that the 
rawest hands are set to it; and thus it not unfre- 
quently happened that the country youth, before he 
had a week’s experience at the mill, had his arm 
torn off by the shoulder. The beater, or radius, 
works in a case; but the risk of accident arises 


from the necessity of cleansing it or removing ; 


obstructions; and there are holes in the case, 
through which the arm may be inserted for this 
purpose. Of course, even the most ignorant person 
will not touch the beater when in gearing; the 
accidents have generally occurred from ignorance 
that the momentum acquired makes the wheel 
revolve after it is disconnected with the moving 
* Commons’ Papers, 1843, xiii. 60. 





power. The remedy suggested by the inspector 
of factories was to report ‘‘as dangerous any 
blowing-machine with a beater, which can be 
reached by the hand through any opening, not 
having a cross-lid door, or other covering, secured 
under lock ; the key being in custody of the man- 
ager, overlooker, or other competent person; so 
that the beater shall not be reached by the hand 
while revolving.’’ This arrangement was resisted 
by those employers who think there is a legitimate 
profit in danger. They maintained that the works 
would be needlessly obstructed by it; but it 
obtained the sanction of eminent machine-makers. 
In one instance, where the inspector had served a 
notice to lock a blowing-machine, he received the 
following answer from the mill-owner: ‘ If the 
markets do not improve, I shall not only lock 
the scutchers up, but the mill also ; and if any of 
the humanity-mongers wish to take it, I shall be 
glad to let it.’’* Soon afterwards, there appeared 
in the surgical Report of the district, in reference 
to this very machine, the following entry. It 
related to a young woman :—* Fracture of the 
radius and ulna of the left arm. Her arm was 
struck by the beater of a scutching-machine. She 
was attempting to clean the beater before it had 
stopped,’’ &c. From some incomprehensible rea- 
son, on the penalty of the act being pursued for in 
this case, the justices did not levy it; but the same 
Report of the factory inspector which mentions 
this, gives satisfactory testimony to the penalty 
being levied in other instances. 

With gregarious employment in manufactories, 
another department of our subject—the proper 
structure of edifices—is intimately connected. 

The fall of a large mill at Manchester in 1824, 
which, crashing floor after floor, involved the 
slaughter of a large number of work-people, was 
attributed by the newspapers to a flaw in the iron- 
work ; and much dissatisfaction prevailed at the 
time in consequence of all investigation into the 
cause of the calamity being suppressed, the coro- 
ner’s jury returning a general verdict merely of 
accidental death. When a similar crash occurred 
at Oldham, in 1845, killing twenty people, and 
maiming many others, the government, with great 
propriety, appointed a commission to report upon 
it. It was shown, that the fracture of one of the 
iron beams would bring down a huge fabric just 
like a house of cards (the very words in which a 
bystander described the late accident in Grace» 
church street): The commissioners reported, 
‘* Upon a careful examination of fragments of the 
beam, we find the iron employed to be of fair aver- 
age quality ; but portions of the beams are of that un- 
equal crystallization of parts—(the central portions 
of the longitudinal sections being more highly 
crystallized and of larger grain than the external) 
—which points to a much quicker cooling of such 
external parts than of the internal ; and we also 
observed cracks of an order apparently in like man- 
ner due to an unequal cooling of the mass, whence 
unequal contraction and separation of parts en- 
sued.’’t It was further shown, that this was di- 
rectly caused by an economizing practice of remov- 
ing the iron red-hot from the sand, contrary to the 
view laid down by an eminent mechanician ; who 
said, ‘‘ From my own experience I am satisfied 
that fireproof beams should never remain less than 
ten hours in the sand after they are cast ; and for 
heavy castings thirty or forty hours, or more, are 


* Half-yearly Report of Inspector of Factories, 
October, 1849, p. 32. 
t Commons’ Papers, 1845, vol. xvi., p. 547. 
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sometimes necessary to assist nature in a perfect, 
and consequently a strong and compact process of 
erystallization.”” But this is a troublesome, and 
therefore an expensive process ; and as the quickly- 
cooled bar, with the element of slaughter hidden in 
it, looks as well and as secure, it is sent out to do 
its work. 

Thus we see, in a country of large and daring 
operations such as ours, in how many shapes death 
lurks under mere insufficiency of workmanship. 
Whenever it is developed by any great calamity, a 
proclamation is issued by all concerned, calling on 
the public to believe it an inevitable and inexplica- 
ble fatality—‘‘a visitation of Providence ;”—the 
materials were all-suflicient ;—everything was done 
in the best and most efficient manner ;—every 
official person did his duty, and something more. 
The good-natured press and the better-natured pub- 
lic, after a slight murmur of indignation,. undergo 
a reaction and accept the vindication. Sometimes 
a bold front is shown, and it is held that, if cause 
and effect had been really at work, the calamity 
which has happened is the very one that was most 
fully guarded against. ‘Thus, on the occasion of a 


late fatal colliery explosion, so perfect it was said 
was the system of ventilation in the mine, that, had 
the calamity not occurred, a model of the works 
was to have been sent to the Great Exhibition! 
Meantime, scientific inspection has done much to 
clear away this false mist; and though the inter- 
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ested parties fight against cause and effect to the 
last, science always triumphs. 

There is one consolation on looking back to the 
series of defects to which we have thought it neces- 
sary to draw a desultory attention ;—it is, that we 
are on the way forward. A time, not quite for- 
gotten, existed, when, for the continuance of 
slavery and the slave-trade, it was considered a 
sufficient argument in this country—as it still is 
in some others—that on these conditions only could 
sugar, tobacco, and cotton be produced at an emi- 
nently remunerating price—that this could not be 
accomplished with free labor ; in short, that the prac- 
tice ‘* paid.’”’ To risk the lives and limbs of human 
beings fur profitable or economically conducted 
operations, is but a modification of the same princi- 
ple—a modification which, thanks to our ever-ad- 
vancing civilization, is fast dwindling away. The 
more scrupulously we abstain from tampering with 
Freedom of Trade, properly understood, the more 
fully are we entitled to insist on the observ- 
ance of every condition necessary to the protection 
of the life, or health, or morality, of the public. If 
these conditions cannot be complied with, without 
enlarging the law of criminal omissions and enforc- 
ing a severer superintendence over rash and negli- 
gent offences in the performance of otherwise lawful 
acts, there can be no question of the course, which a 
good citizen and a public-spirited legislature should 
pursue: Odor lucri ex re quélibet non est bonus. 
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BOOK VII.—INITIAL CHAPTER. 


‘*Wuart is courage?’ said my uncle Roland, 
rousing himself from a reverie into which he had 
fallen after the Sixth Book in this history had been 
read to our family circle. 

‘* What is courage?’’ he repeated more earnest- 
ly. ‘Is it insensibility to fear? That may be 
the mere accident of constitution ; and, if so, there 
is no more merit in being courageous than in being 
this table.” 

‘*T am very glad to hear you speak thus,’’ ob- 
served Mr. Caxton, ‘‘ for 1 should not like to con- 
sider myself a coward; yet I am very sensible to 
fear in all dangers, bodily and moral.” 

‘* La, Austin, how can you say so?’’ cried my 
mother, firing up: ‘‘ was it not only last week that 

ou faced the great bull that was rushing after 
lanche and the children ?”’ 

Blanche at that recollection stole to my father’s 
chair, and, hanging over his shoulder, kissed his 
forehead. 

Mr. Caxton, (sublimely unmoved by these flat- 
teries.)—‘* I don’t deny that I faced the bull, but 
I assert that I was horribly frightened.’’ 

Roland.—** The sense of honor which conquers 
fear is the true courage of chivalry; you could not 
run away when others were looking on—no gen- 
tleman could.” 

Mr. Caxton.—‘‘ Fiddledee! It was not on my 
gentility that I stood, captain. I should have run 
fast enough, if it had done any good. I stood 
upon my understanding. As the bull could run 
faster than I could, the only chance of escape was 
to make the brute as frightened as myself.”’ 

Blanche.—'* Ah, you did not think of that; your 
only thought was to save me and the children.”’ 

Mr. Caxton.—*‘ Possibly, my dear, very possibly, 
I might have been afraid for you too ;—but I was 





very much afraid for myself. However, luckily I had 
the umbrella, and I sprang it up and spread it forth in 
the animal’s stupid eyes, hurling at him simultane- 
ously the biggest lines I could think of in the First 
Chorus of the ‘Seven against Thebes.’ I began 
with EnepemMNAsS PEDIOPLOKTUPOS; and when I 
came to the grand how] of ’Jw, 2&, iw, 2w—the beast 
stood appalled as at the roar of a lion. I shall 
never forget his amazed snort at the Greek. Then 
he kicked up his hind legs, and went bolt through 
the gap in the hedge. Thus, armed with A®schylus 
and the umbrella, I remained master of the field ; 
but (continued Mr. Caxton, ingeniously,) I should 
not like to go through that half minute again.” 

** No man would,” said the captain kindly. ‘I 
should be very sorry to face a bull myself, even 
with a bigger umbrella than yours, and even though 
I had A%schylus, and Homer to boot at my 
fingers’ ends.”’ 

Mr. Caxton.—‘* You would not have minded if 
it had been a Frenchman with a sword in his 
hand ?”’ 

Captain.—*‘ Of course not. 
otherwise,” he added grimly. 

Mr. Caxton.—* Yet many a Spanish matador, 
who does n’t care a button for a bull, would take to 
his heels at the first lunge en carte from a French- 
man. Therefore, in fact, if courage be a matter 
of constitution, it is also a matter of custom. We 
face calmly the dangers we are habituated to, and 
recoil from those of which we have no familiar ex- 
perience. I doubt if Marshal Turenne himself 
would have been quite at his ease on the tight- 
rope; and a rope-dancer, who seems disposed to 
scale the heavens with Titanic temerity, might 
possibly object to charge on a cannon.”’ 

Captain Roland.—* Still, either this is not the 


Rather liked it than 
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courage I mean, or there is another kind of it. I 
mean by courage that which is the especial force 
and dignity of the human character, without which 
there is no reliance on principle, no constancy in 
virtue—a something,’’ continued my uncle gallant- 
ly, and with a half bow towards my mother, 
“which your sex shares with our own. When 
the lover, for instance, clasps the hand of his be- 
trothed, and says, ‘ Wilt thou be true to me, in 
spite of absence and time, in spite of hazard 
and fortune, though my foes malign me, though 
thy friends may dissuade thee, and our lot in life 
may be rough and rude?’ and when the betrothed 
answers, ‘1 will be true,’ does not the lover trust 
to her courage as well as her love ?”’ 

** Admirably put, Roland,’’ said my father. 

‘* But apropos of what do you puzzle us with 
these queries on courage ?”’ 

Captain Roland, (with a slight blush.) —** I was 
led to the inquiry (though, perhaps, it may be 
frivolous to take so much thought of what, no 
doubt, costs Pisistratus so little) by the last chapters 
in my nephew’s story. I see this poor boy, Leon- 
ard, alone with his fallen hopes, (though very 
irrational they were,) and his sense of shame. 
And I read his heart, I dare say, better than Pisis- 
tratus does, for I could feel like that boy if I had 
been in the same position ; and, conjecturing what 
he and thousands like him must go through, 1 
asked myself, ‘ What can save him and them?’ I 
answered, as a soldier would answer, ‘ Courage!’ 
Very well. But pray, Austin, what is courage?” 

Mr. Cazton, (prudently backing outof areply.)— 
“ Pape! Brother, since you have just compliment- 
ed the ladies on that quality, you had better address 
your question to them.”’ 

Blanche here leant both hands on my father’s 
chair, and said, looking down at first bashfully, but 


afterwards warming with the subject, ‘‘ Do you 
not think, sir, that litthe Helen has already sug- 
gested, if not what is courage, what at least is the 
real essence of all courage that endures and 
conquers, that ennobles, and hallows, and redeems ? 
Is it not patience, father '—and that is why we 


women have a courage of our own. Patience does 
not affect to be superior to fear, but at least it 
never admits despair.”’ 

Pisistratus.—‘* Kiss me, my Blanche, for you 
have come near to the truth which perplexed the 
soldier and puzzled the sage.” 

Mr. Caxton, (tartly.)—*‘ If you mean me by the 
sage, 1 was not puzzled at all. Heaven knows 
you do right to inculeate patience—it is a virtue 
very much required in your readers. Neverthe- 
less,’’ added my father, softening with the enjoy- 
ment of his joke—‘‘ nevertheless Blanche and 
Ifelen are quite right. Patience is the courage of 
the conqueror; it is the virtue, par excellence, of 
Man against Destiny—of the One against the 
World, and of the Soul against Matter. ‘Therefore 
this is the courage of the Gospel ; and its impor- 
tance, in a social view—its importance to races 
and institutions—cannot be too earnestly incul- 
cated. What is it that distinguishes the Anglo- 
Saxon from all other branches of the human family, 
peoples deserts with his children, and consigns to 
them the heritage of rising worlds?) What but his 
faculty to brave, to suffer, to endure—the patience 
that resists firmly, and innovates slowly? Compare 
him with the Frenchman. The Frenchman has 
plenty of valor—that there is no denying; but as 
for fortitude, he has not enough to cover the point 
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of apin. He is ready to rush out of the world if 
he is bit by a flea.” 

Captain Roland.—‘ There was a case in the 
papers the other day, Austin, of a Frenchman who 
actually did destroy himself because he was so 
teased by the little creatures you speak of. He 
left a paper on his table, saying that ‘ life was not 
worth having at the price of such torments.’ ’’ * 

Mr. Caxton, (solemnly.)—** Sir, their whole po- 
litical history, since the great meeting of the Tiers 
Etat, has been the history of men who would 
rather go to the devil than be bit by a flea. It is 
the record of human impatience, that seeks to furce 
time, and expects to grow forests from the spawn 
of a mushroom. Wherefore, running through all 
extremes of constitutional experiment, when they 
are nearest to democracy they are next door to a 
despot ; and all they have really done is to destroy 


| whatever constitutes the foundation of every tolera- 


ble government. A constitutional monarchy cannot 
exist without aristocracy, nor a healthful republic 
endure with corruption of manners. ‘The ery of 
Equality is incompatible with Civilization, which, 
of necessity, contrasts poverty with wealth—and, 
in short, whether it be an emperor or a mob that 
is to rule, force is the sole hope of order, and the 
government is but an army. 

‘* Impress, O Pisistratus! impress the value of 
patience as regards man and men. You touch 
there on the kernel of the social system—the secret 
that fortifies the individual and disciplines the 
million. I care not, for my part, if you are tedious 
so long as you are earnest. Be minute and de- 
tailed. Let the real human life, in its war with 
Circumstance, stand out. Never mind if one can 
read you but slowly—better chance of being less 
quickly forgotten. Patience, patience! By the 
soul of Epictetus, your readers shall set you an 


example !”’ 


CHAPTER If. 


Leonarp had written twice to Mrs. Fairfield, 
twice to Riccabocea, and once to Mr. Dale, and the 
poor proud boy could not bear to betray his humil- 
iation. He wrote as with cheerful spirits—as if 
perfectly satisfied with his prospects. He said that 
he was well employed, in the midst of books, and 
that he had found kind friends. Then he turned 
from himself to write about those whom he ad- 
dressed, and the affairs and interests of the quiet 
world wherein they lived. He did not give his 
own address, nor that of Mr. Prickett. He dated 


| his letters from a small coffee-house near the book- 


seller, to which he occasionally went for his simple 
meals. He had a motive in this. He did not 
desire to be found out. Mr. Dale replied for him- 
self and for Mrs. Fairfield, to the epistles addressed 
to these two. Riccabocca wrote also. Nothing 
could be more kind than the replies of both. They 
came to Leonard in a very dark period in his life, 
and they strengthened him in the noiseless battle 
with despair. 


* Fact. In a work by M. Gibert, a celebrated 
French physician, on diseases of the skin, he states 
that that minute, troublesome kind of rash, known by 
the name of prurigo, though not dangerous in itself, 
has often driven the individual afflicted by it to— 
suicide. I believe that our more varying climate, ana 
our more heating drinks and aliments, render this 
skin complaint more common in England than in 
France, yet I doubt if any English physician could 
state that it had ever driven one of his English 
patients to suicide, 
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If there be a good in the world that we do with- 
out knowing it, without conjecturing the effect it 
may have upon a human soul, it is when we show 
kindness to the young in the first barren foot- 
path up the mountain of life. 

Leonard’s face resumed its serenity in his inter- 
course with his employer; but he did not recover 
his boyish ingenuous frankness. The under-cur- 
rents flowed again pure from the turbid soil and 
the splintered fragments uptorn from the deep ; but 
they were still too strong and too rapid to allow 
transparency to the surface. And now he stood in 
the sublime world of books, still and earnest as a 
seer who invokes the dead. And thus, face to face 
with knowledge, hourly he discovered how little he 
knew. Mr. Prickett lent him such works as he 
selected and asked to take home with him. He 
spent whole nights in reading; and no longer 
desultorily. He read no more poetry, no more 
Lives of Poets. He read what poets must read if 
they desire to be great—Sapere principium et fons 
—strict reasonings on the human mind ; the rela- 
tions between motive and conduct, thought and 
action; the grave and solemn truths of the past 
world ; antiquities, history, philosophy. He was 
taken out of himself. He was carried along the 
ocean of the universe. In that ocean, O, seeker, 
study the law of the tides; and seeing Chance no- 
where—Thought presiding over all—Fate, that 
dread phantom, shall vanish from creation, and 
Providence alone be visible in heaven and on 
earth! 


CHAPTER III. 
‘THere was to be a considerable book-sale at a | 
country house one day’s journey from London. | 


Mr. Prickett meant to have attended it on his own 
behalf, and that of several gentlemen who had given 





him commissions for purchase ; but, on the morn- | 
ing fixed for his departure, he was seized with a | 
severe return of his old foe, the rheumatism. He | 
requested Leonard to attend instead of himself. | 
Leonard went, and was absent for the three days | 
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been on friendly terms with this person, his nearest 
relative and heir-at-law, who was also a bookseller. 

** You were engaged but by the week I find, 
young man, on reference to my late uncle’s papers. 

fe gave you £1 a week—a monstrous sum! I 
shall not require your services any further. I shall 
move these books to my own house. You will be 
good enough to send me a list of those you bought 
at the sale, and your account of travelling-expenses,: 
&c. What may be due to you shall be sent to 
your address. Good evening.” 

Leonard went home, shocked and saddened at the 
sudden death of his kind employer. He did not 
think much of himself that night; but, when he 
rose the next day, he suddenly felt that the world 
of London lay before him, without a friend, with- 
out a calling, without an occupation for bread. 

This time it was no fancied sorrow, no poetic 
dream disappointed. Before him, gaunt and pal- 
pable, stood Famine. 

Escape!—yes. Back to the village ; his moth- 
er’s cottage; the exile’s garden; the radishes and 
the fount. Why could he not escape? Ask why 


civilization cannot escape its ills, and fly back to 
the wild and the wigwam. 

Leonard could not have returned to the cottage, 
even if the Famine that faced had already seized 
him with her skeleton hand. 
so readily her fated step-sons. 


London releases not 


CHAPTER IV. 


One day three persons were standing before an 
old book-stall in a passage leading from Oxford 
Street into Tottenham Court Road. Two were 
gentlemen ; the third, of the class and appearance 
of those who more habitually halt at old book-stalls. 

‘** Look,’ said one of the gentlemen to the other, 
‘*T have discovered here what I have searched for 
in vain the last ten years—the Horace of 1580, the 
Horace of the Forty Commentators-——a_ perfect 
treasury of learning, and marked only fourteen 
shillings !”’ 

‘* Hush, Norreys,”’ said the other, *‘ and observe 


during which the sale lasted. He returned late inthe | what is yet more worth your study ;’’ and he 
evening, and went at once to Mr. Prickett’s house. | pointed to the third bystander, whose face, sharp 
The shop was closed; he knocked at the private | and attenuated, was bent with an absorbed, and, as 


entrance ; a strange person opened the door to him, | 
and, in reply to his question if Mr. Prickett was at | 
home, said with a long and funereal face—** Young 
man, Mr. Prickett senior is gone to his long home, | 
but Richard Prickett will see you.” 

At this moment a very grave-looking man, with 
lank hair, looked forth from the side-door commu- | 
nicating between the shop and the passage, and | 
then stepped forward—** Come in, sir; youare my | 
late uncle’s assistant, Mr. Fairfield, I suppose ?”’ 

** Your late uncle! Heavens, sir, do I under- 
stand aright—can Mr. Prickett be dead since I left 
London ?”’ 

‘* Died, sir, suddenly last night. It was an| 
affection of the heart; the doctor thinks the rheu- | 
matism attacked that organ. He had small time to 
provide for his departure, and his account-books 
seem in sad disorder; I am his nephew and execu- 
tor.” 

Leonard had now followed the nephew into the 
shop. ‘There, still burned the gas-lamp. The place 
seemed more dingy and cavernous than before. 
Death always makes its presence felt in the house 
it visits. 

Leonard was greatly affected—and yet more, 
perhaps, by the utter want of feeling which the 
nephew exhibited. In fact, the deceased had not 





it were, with a hungering attention over an old 
worm-eaten volume. 

‘¢ What is the book, my lord?’ whispered Mr. 
Norreys. 

His companion smiled, and replied by another 


question, ‘* What is the man who reads the book ?”’ 


Mr. Norreys moved a few paces, and looked 
over the student’s shoulder. ‘* Preston’s transla- 
tion of Boethius, The Consolations of Philosophy,” 
he said, coming back to his friend. 

‘** He looks as if he wanted all the consolations 
Philosophy can give him, poor boy.” 

At this moment a fourth passenger paused at the 
book-stall, and, recognizing the pale student, placed 
his hand on his shoulder and said, ‘* Aha, young 
sir, we meet again! So poor Prickett is dead. 
But you are still haunted by associations. Books 
—books—magnets to which all iron minds move 
insensibly. What is this? Boermivs! Ah, abook 
written in prison, but a little time before the advent 
of the only philosopher who solves to the simplest 
understanding every mystery of life—” 

‘** And that philosopher ?”’ 

‘Is Death!” said Mr. Burley. ‘‘ How can 
you be dull enough to ask? Poor Boethius, rich, 
nobly born, a consul, his sons’ consuls—the world 
one smile to the Last Philosopher of Rome. Then 
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suddenly, against this type of the old world’s de- 
parting wispom, stands frowning the new world’s 
grim genius, Fonce—Theodoric the Ostrogoth con- 
demning Boethius the Schoolman ; and Boethius, 
in his Pavian dungeon, holding a dialogue with the 
shade of Athenian Philosophy. It is the finest 
picture upon which lingers the glimmering of the 
Western golden day, before night rushes over 
time.”’ 

«« And,”’ said Mr. Norreys abruptly, ‘‘Boethius 
comes back to us with the faint gleam of returning 
light, translated by Alfred the Great. And, again, 
as the sun of knowledge bursts forth in all its 
splendor, by Queen Elizabeth. Boethius in- 
fluences us as we stand in this passage ; and that is 
the best of all the Consolations of Philosophy—eh, 
Mr. Burley ?”’ 

Mr. Burley turned and bowed. 

The two men looked at each other; you could 
not see a greater contrast. Mr. Burley, his gay 
green dress already shabby and soiled, with a rent 
in the skirts, and his face speaking of habitual] night- 
cups. Mr. Norreys, neat and somewhat precise 
in dress, with firm, lean figure, and quiet, collected, 
vigorous energy in his eye and aspect. 

“If,” replied Mr. Burley, ** a poor devil like me 
may argue with a gentleman who may command 
his own price with the booksellers, I should say it 
is no consolation atall, Mr. Norreys. And I should 
like to see any man of sense accept the condition of 
Boethius in his prison, with some strangler or 
headsman waiting behind the door, upon the prom- 
ised proviso that he should be translated, centuries 
afterward, by kings and queens, and help indirectly 
t> influence the minds of Northern barbarians, 
babbling about him in an alley, jostled by passers- 
by who never heard the name of Boethius, and who 
don’t care a fig fur philosophy. Your servant, sir 
—young man, come and talk.”’ 

Burley hooked his arm within Leonard’s, and 
led the boy passively away. 

‘* That is aclever man,”’ said Harley L’Estrange. 
** But I am sorry to see yon young student, with 
his bright earnest eyes, and his lip that has the 
quiver of passion and enthusiasm, leaning on the 
arm of a guide who seems disenchanted of all that 
gives purpose to learning and links philosophy 
with use to the world. Who, and what is this 
clever man whom you call Burley ?”’ 

‘* A man who might have been famous, if he had 
condescended to be respectable! The boy listening 
to us both so attentively interested me too—I should 
like to have the making of him. But I must buy 
this Horace.” 

The shopman, lurking within his hole like a 
spider for flies, was now called out. And when 
Mr. Norreys had bought the Horace, and given an 
address where to send it, Harley asked the shopman 
if he knew the young man who had been reading 
Boethins 

** Only by sight. 
the last week, and spends hours at the stall. When 
once he fastens on a book, he reads it through.”’ 

‘** And never buys!’’ said Mr. Norreys. 

‘* Sir,’? said the shopman with a good-natured 
smile, ‘* they who buy seldom read. The poor boy 
pays me twopence a-day to read as long as he 
pleases. I would not take it, but he is proud.” 

‘* T have known men amass great learning in that 
way,’’ said Mr. Norreys. ‘* Yes, I should like to 
have that boy in my hands. And now, my lord, I 
am at your service, and we will go to the studio of 
your artist.’’ 


He has come here every day 
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The two gentlemen walked on towards one of 
the streets out of Fitzroy Square. 

Ina few minutes more Harley L’Estrange was 
in his element, seated carelessly on a deal table, 
smoking his cigar, and discussing art with the gusto 
of a man who honestly loved, and the taste of a man 
who thoroughly understood it. The young artist, 
in his dressing robe, adding slow touch upon touch, 
— often to listen the better. And Henry 
Norreys, enjoying the brief respite from a life of 
great labor, was gladly reminded of idle hours 
under rosy skies; for these three men had formed 
their friendship in Italy, where the bands of friend- 
ship are woven by the hands of the Graces. 


CHAPTER V. 


Leonarp and Mr. Burley walked on into the 
suburbs round the north road from London, and Mr. 
Burley offered to find literary employment for 
Leonard—an offer eagerly accepted. 

Then they went into a public house by the way- 
side. Burley demanded a private room, called for 
pen, ink, and paper ; and, placing these implements 
before Leonard, said, ‘*‘ Write what you please in 
prose, five sheets of letter paper, twenty-two lines 
to a page—neither more nor less.” 

‘*T cannot write so.”’ 

‘© Tut, ’tis for bread.”’ 

The boy’s face crimsoned. 

‘* T must forget that,’’ said he. 

‘*'There is an arbor in the garden under a 
weeping ash,”’ returned Burley. ‘* Go there, and 
fancy yourself in Arcadia.” 

Leonard was too pleased toobey. He found out 
the little arbor at one end of a deserted bowling- 
green. All was still—the hedgerow shut out the 
sight of the inn. ‘The sun lay warm on the grass, 
and glinted pleasantly through the leaves of the 
ash. And Leonard there wrote the first essay 
from his hand as Author by profession. What 
was it that he wrote? His dreamy impressions of 
London? an anathema on its streets, and its hearts 
of stone? murmurs against poverty! dark elegies 
on fate ? 

Oh, no! little knowest thou true genius, if thou 
askest such questions, or thinkest that there, under 
the weeping ash, the taskwork for bread was re- 
membered ; or that the sunbeam glinted but over 
the practical world, which, vulgar and sordid, lay 
around. Leonard wrote a fairy tale—one of the 
loveliest you can conceive, with a delicate touch of 
playful humor—in a style all flowered over with 
happy fancies. He smiled as he wrote the last 
word—he was happy. In rather more than an 
hour Mr. Burley came to him, and found him with 
that smile on his lips. 

Mr. Burley, had a glass of brandy and water in 
his hand; it was his third. He too smiled—he 
too looked happy.’ He read the paper aloud, and 
well. He was very complimentary. ‘* You will 
do!’’ said he, clapping Leonard on the back. 
‘** Perhaps some day you will catch my one-eyed 
perch.’’ Then he folded up the MS., scribbled 
offa note, put the whole in one envelope—aud they 
returned to London. 

Mr. Burley disappeared within a dingy office 
near Fleet Street, on which was inseribed—** Office 
of the Beehive,’ and soon came forth with a golden 
sovereign in his hand—Leonard’s _first-fruits. 
Leonard thought Peru lay before him. He ac- 
companied Mr. Burley to that gentleman’s lodging 
in Maida Hill. The walk had been very long ; 
Leonard was not fatigued. He listened with a 
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livelier attention than before to Burley’s talk. And 
when they reached the apartments of the latter, and 
Mr. Burley sent to the cookshop, and their joint 
supper was taken out of the golden sovereign, Leon- 
ard felt proud, and for the first time for weeks he 
laughed the heart’s laugh. ‘The two writers grew 
more and more intimate and cordial. And there 
was a vast deal in Burley by which any young man 
might be made the wiser. There was no apparent 
evidence of poverty in the apartments—clean, new, 
well furnished ; but all things in the most horrible 
litter—all speaking of the huge literary sloven. 

For several days Leonard almost lived in those 
rooms. He wrote continuously—save when Bur- 
ley’s conversation fascinated him into idleness. 
Nay, it was not idleness—his knowledge grew 
larger as he listened; but the cynicism of the 
talker began slowly to work its way. That cyni- 
cism in which there was no faith, no hope, no 
vivifying breath from Glory—from Religion. The 
cynicism of the Epicurean, more degraded in his 
sty than ever was Diogenes in his tub; and yet 
presented with such ease and such eloguence—with 
such art and such mirth—so adorned with illustra- 
tion and anecdote, so unconscious of debasement. 

Strange and dread philosophy—that made it a 
maxim to squander the gifts of mind on the mere 
care for matter, and fit the soul to live but as from 
day to day, with its scornful ery, ‘* A fig for im- 
mortality and laurels!” An author for bread! 
Oh, miserable calling! was there something grand 
and holy, after all, in Chatterton’s despair? 


CHAPTER VI. 


Tue villanous Beehive! Bread was worked out 
of it, certainly ; but fame, but hope for the future— 
certainly not. Milton’s Paradise Lost would have 
perished without a sound, had it appeared in the 
Beehive. 

Fine things were there in a fragmentary, crude 
state, composed by Burley himself. At the end of 
a week they were dead and forgotten—never read 
by one man of education and taste ; taken simulta- 
neously and indifferently with shallow politics and 


wretched essays, yet selling, perhaps, twenty or | 
thirty thousand copies—an immense sale ;—and 


nothing got out of them but bread and brandy. 

‘* What more would you have?” cried John 
Burley. ‘* Did not stern old Sam Jehnson say he 
could never write but from want?’’ 

‘*He might say it,’’ answered Leonard; ‘ but 
he never meant posterity to believe him. And he 
would have died of want, 1 suspect, rather than 
have written Rasselas for the Beehive! Want is 
a grand thing,”’ continued the boy, thoughtfully. 
‘* A parent of grand things. Necessity is strong, 


and should give us its own strength; but Want | 


should shatter asunder, with its very writhings, the 


walls of our prison-house, and not sit contented | 


with the allowance the jail gives us in exchange 
for our work.”’ 


‘** There is no prison-house to a man who calls | 
upon Bacchus—stay—I will translate to you Schil- | 
‘ Then see I Bacchus—then up | 


ler’s Dithyramb. 
come Cupid and Phebus, and all the Ceiestials are 
filling my dwelling.’ ” 

Breaking into impromptu careless rhymes, Bur- 
ley threw off a rude but spirited translation of that 
divine lyric. 

**O materialist !’’ cried the boy, with his bright 
eyes suffused. ‘* Schiller calls on the gods to take 
him to their heaven with him; .and you would 
debase the gods to a gin palace.”’ 
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‘* Ho, ho!’ cried Burley with his giant laugh. 
** Drink, and you will understand the Dithyramb.”’ 


CHAPTER VII. 


SuppENLY one morning, as Leonard sat with 
Burley, a fashionable cabriolet, with a very hand- 
some horse, stopped at the door—a Joud knock—a 
quick step on the stairs, and Randal Leslie entered. 
Leonard recognized him, and started. Randal 
glanced at him in surprise, and then, with a tact 
that showed he had already learned to profit by 
London life, after shaking hands with Burley, ap- 
proached, and said with some successful attempt at 
ease, ‘* Unless I am not mistaken, sir, we have met 
before. If you remember me, I hope all boyish 
quarrels are forgotten.” 

Leonard bowed, and his heart was still good 
enough to be softened. 

‘* Where could you two ever have met?’’ asked 
Burley. 

‘In a village green, and in single combat,”’ 
answered Randal, smiling ; and he told the story 
of the Battle of the Stocks, with a well-bred jest 
on himself. Burley laughed at the story. ‘* But,” 
said he, when this laugh was over, ‘‘ my young 
friend had better have remained guardian of the 
village stocks, than come to London in search of 
such fortune as lies at the bottom of an inkhorn.”’ 

** Ah,”’ said Randal, with the secret contempt 
which men elaborately cultiv .ted are apt to feel for 
those who seek to educate themselves—*‘ ah, you 
make literature your calling, sir?. Atwhat school 
did you conceive a taste for letters'—not very 
common at our great public schools.”’ 

‘* Tam at school now for the first time,”’ answered 
Leonard, dryly. 

‘* Experience is the best school-mistress,”’ said 
Burley ; ‘‘ and that was the maxim of Goethe, who 
had book-learning enough, in all conscience.”’ 

Randal slightly shrugged his shoulders, and, 
without wasting another thought on Leonard, 
peasant-born, and self-tanght, took his seat, and 
began to talk to Burley upon a political question, 
which made then the war-cry between the two 
great parliamentary parties. It was a subject in 
which Burley showed much general knowledge ; 
and Randal, seeming to differ from him, drew forth 
alike his information and his argumentative powers. 
The conversation lasted more than an hour. 

**T can’t quite agree with you,”’ said Randal, 
taking his leave; **but you must allow me to call 
again—will the same hour to-morrow suit you?” 

‘* Yes,’’ said Burley. 

Away went the young man in his cabriolet. 
Leonard watched him from the window. 

For five days, consecutively, did Randal call and 
discuss the question in all its bearings ; and Bur- 
ley, after the second day, got interested in the 
matter, looked up his authorities—refreshed his 
memory—and even spent an hour or two in the 
Library of the British Museum. 

By the fifth day, Burley had really exhausted 
all that could well be said on his side of the ques 
tion. 

Leonard, during these colloquies, had sat apart, 
seemingly absorbed in reading, and secretly stung 
by Randal’s disregard of his presence. For indeed 
that young man, in his superb self-esteem, and in 
the absorption of his ambitious projects, scarce felt 
even curiosity as to Leonard’s rise above his earlier 
station, and Jooked on him as a mere journeyman 
of Burley’s. But the self-taught are keen and 
quick observers. And Leonard had remarked, that 
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Randal seemed more as one playing a part for some 
private purpose, than arguing in earnest ; and that, 
when he rose, and said, ‘* Mr. Burley, you have 
convinced me,”’ it was not with the modesty of a 
sincere reasoner, but the triumph of one who has 
gained his end. But so struck, meanwhile, was 
our unheeded and silent listener, with Burley’s 
power of generalization, and the wide surface over 
which his information extended, that when Randal 
left the room, the boy looked at the slovenly, 
purposeless man, and said aloud—*‘ True ; knowl- 
edge is not power.’’ 

‘** Certainly not,’’ said Burley, dryly—‘ the 
weakest ihing in the world.”’ 

** Knowledge is power,’’ muttered Randal Leslie, 
as, with a smile on his lip, he drove from the door. 

Not many days after this last interview there 
appeared a short pamphlet; anonymous, but one 
which made a great impression on the town. It 
was on the subject discussed between Randal and 
Burley. It was quoted at great length in the 
newspapers. And Burley started to his feet one 
morning, and exclaimed, ‘* My own thoughts! my 
very words! Who the devil is this pamphlet- 
eer?” 

Leonard took the newspaper from Burley’s hand. 
The most flattering encomiums preceded the ex- 
tracts, and the extracts were as stereotypes of 
Burley’s talk. 

** Can you doubt the author?” cried Leonard, in 
deep disgust and ingenuous scorn. ‘The young 
man who came to steal your brains, and turn your 
knowledge—”’ 

‘* Into power,”’ interrupted Burley, with a laugh, 
but it was a laugh of pain. ‘* Well, this was very 
mean ; I shall tell him so when he comes.” 

** He will come no more,” said Leonard. Nor 
did Randal come again. But he sent Mr. Burley 
a copy of the pamphlet with a polite note, saying, 
with candid but careless acknowledgment, that 
‘he had profited much by Mr. Burley’s hints and 
remarks.”’ 

And now it was in all the papers, that the pam- 
phlet which had made so great a noise was by a 
very young man, Mr. Audley Egerton’s relation. 
And high hopes were expressed of the future 
career of Mr. Randal Leslie. 

Burley still attempted to laugh, and still his pain 
was visible. Leonard most cordially despised and 
hated Randal Leslie, and his heart moved to Bur- 
ley with noble but perilous compassion. In his 
desire to soothe and comfort the man whom he 
deemed cheated out of fame, he forgot the caution 
he had hitherto imposed on himself, and yielded 
more and more to the charm of that wasted intel- 
lect. He accompanied Burley now where he went 
to spend his evenings, and more and more— 
though gradually, and with many a recoil and self- 
rebuke—there crept over him the cynic’s contempt 
for glory, and miserable philosophy of debased con- 
tent. 

Randal had arisen into grave repute upon the 
strength of Burley’s knowledge. But, had Burley 
written the pamphlet, would the same repute have 
attended Aim? Certainly not. Randal Leslie 
brought to that knowledge qualities all his own—a 
style simple, strong, and logical ; a certain tone of 
good society, and allusions to men and to parties 
that showed his connection with a cabinet minister, 
and proved that he had profited no less by Egerton’s 
talk than Burley’s. 

Had Burley written the pamphlet, it would have 
showed more genius, it would have had humor 
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and wit, but have been so full of whims and quips, 
sins against taste, and defects in earnestness, that 
it would have failed to create any serious sensation. 
Here, then, there was something else besides 
knowledge, by which knowledge became power. 
Knowledge must not smell of the brandy bottle. 

Randal Leslie might be mean in his plagiarism, 
but he turned the useless into use. And so far he 
was original. 

But one’s admiration, after all, rests where Leon- 
ard’s rested—with the poor, shabby, riotous, law- 
less, big fallen man. 

Burley took himself off to the Brent, and fished 
again for the one-eyed perch. Leonard accom- 
panied him. His feelings were indeed different 
from what they had been when he had reclined 
under the old tree, and talked with Helen of the 
future. But it was almost pathetic to see how 
Burley’s nature seemed to alter, as he strayed 
along the banks of the rivulet, and talked of his own 
boyhood. The man then seemed restored to some- 
thing of the innocence of the child. He cared, in 
truth, little for the perch, which continued intract- 
able, but he enjoyed the air and the sky, the rustling 
grass and the murmuring waters. ‘These excur- 
sions to the haunts of youth seemed to rebaptize 
him, and then his eloquence took a pastoral char- 
acter, and Isaac Walton himself would have loved 
to hear him. But as he got back into the 
smoke of the metropolis, and the gas lamps made 
him forget the ruddy sunset, and the soft evening 
star, the gross habits reassumed their sway; and 
on he went with his swaggering reckless step to 
the orgies in which his abused intellect flamed 
forth, and then sank into the socket quenched and 
rayless. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Heten was seized with profound and anxious 
sadness. Leonard had been three or four times to 
see her, and each time she saw a change in him 
that excited all her fears. He seemed, it is true, 
more shrewd, more worldly-wise, mere fitted, it 
might be, fur coarse daily life ; but, onthe other hand, 
the freshness and glory of his youth were waning 
slowly. His aspirings drooped earthward. He 
had not mastered the Practical, and moulded its 
uses with the strong hand of the Spiritual Archi- 
tect, of the Ideal Builder: the Practical was over- 
powering himself. She grew pale when he talked 
of Burley, and shuddered, poor little Helen ! when 
she found he was daily and almost nightly in a 
companionship which, with her native, honest pru- 
dence, she saw so unsuited to strengthen him in his 
struggles, and aid him against temptation. She 
almost groaned when, pressing him as to his pecu- 
niary means, she found his old terror of debt 
seemed fading away, and the solid healthful prin- 
ciples he had taken from his village were loosening 
fast. Under all, it is true, there was what a wiser 
and older person than Helen would have hailed ss 
the redeeming promise. But that something was 
grief—a sublime grief in his own sense of falling 
—in his own impotence against the Fate he had 
provoked and coveted. ‘The sublimity of that grief 
Helen could not detect: she saw only that it was 
grief, and she grieved with it, letting it excuse 
every fault—making her more anxious to comfort, 
in order that she might save. Even from the first, 
when Leonard had exclaimed, ‘* Ah, Ifelen, why 
did you ever leave me?’’ she had revolved the 
idea of return to him; and when in the boy’s 
last visit he told her that Burley, persecuted by 
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duns, was about to fly from his present lodgings, 
and take his abode with Leonard in the room she 
had Jeft vacant, all doubt wasover. She resolved to 
sacrifice the safety and shelter of the home assured 
her. She resolved to come back and share Leon- 
ard’s penury and struggles, and save the old room, 
wherein she had prayed for him, from the tempter’s 
dangerous presence. Should she burden him? 
No; she had assisted her father by many little 
female arts in needle and fancy work. She had 
improved herself in these during her sojourn with 
Miss Starke. She could bring her share to the 
common stock. Possessed with this idea, she de- 
termined to realize it before the day on which 
Leonard had told her Burley was to move his 
quarters. Accordingly she rose very early one 
morning ; she wrote a pretty and grateful note to 
Miss Starke, who was fast asleep, left it on the 
table, and, before any one was astir, stole from the 
house, her little bundle on her arm. She lingered 
an instant at the garden-gate, with a remorseful 
sentiment—a feeling that she had ill-repaid the 
cold and prim protection that Miss Starke had 
shown her. But sisterly love carried all before 
it. She closed the gate with a sigh, and went on. 

She arrived at the lodging-house before Leonard 
was up, took possession of her old chamber, and, 
presenting herself to Leonard as he was about to 
go forth, said, (story-teller that she was,)—** I am 
sent away, brother, and I have come to you to take 
care of me. Do not let us part again. But you 
must be very cheerful and very happy, or I shall 
think that I am sadly in your way.” 

Leonard at first did look cheerful, and even 
happy ; but then he thought of Burley, and then 
of his own means of supporting her, and was 
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kissed Mrs. Smedley, and sent her away half in- 
clined to cry. 

Then Helen busied herself in the rooms. She 
found her father’s box, which had been duly for- 
warded. She reéxamined its contents, and wept as 
she touched each humble and pious relic. But her 
father’s memory itself thus seemed to give this 
home a sanction which the former had not ; and she 
rose quietly and began mechanically to put things 
in order, sighing as she saw all so neglected, till 
she came to the rose-tree, and that alone showed 
heed andcare. ‘* Dear Leonard !’’ she murmured, 
and the smile resettled on her lips. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Norutnc, perhaps, could have severed Leonard 
from Burley but Helen’s return to his care. It 
was impossible for him, even had there been 
another room inthe house vacant (which there was 
not) to install this noisy, riotous son of the Muse by 
Bacchus, talking at random, and smelling of spirits, 
in the same dwelling with an innocent, delicate, 
timid, female child. And Leonard could not leave 
her alone all the twenty-four hours. She restored 
a home to him, and imposed its duties. He there- 
fore told Mr. Burley that in future he should write 
and study in his own room, and hinted with many 
a blush, and as delicately as he could, that it seemed 
to him that whatever he obtained from his pen 
ought to be halved with Burley, to whose interest 
he owed the employment, and from whose books or 
whose knowledge he took what helped to maintain 
it; but the other half, if his, he could no longer 
afford to spend upon feasts or libations. He had 
| another to provide for. 

Burley pooh-poohed the notion of taking half 








embarrassed, and began questioning Helen as tO | his coadjutor’s earning, with much grandeur, but 
the possibility of reconciliation with Miss Starke. | spoke very fretfully of Leonard's sober appropria- 


And Helen said gravely, ‘* Impossible—do not ask | tion of the other half; and, though a good-natured, 
it, and do not go near her.” warm-hearted man, felt extremely indignant against 
Then Leonard thought she had been humbled | the sudden interposition of poor Helen. However, 
and insulted, and remembered that she was a gen-| Leonard was firm; and then Burley grew sullen, 
tleman’s child, and felt for her wounded pride—he | and so they parted. But the rent was still to be 
was so proud himself. Yet still he was embar- | paid. How? Leonard for the first time thought 
rassed. | of the pawnbroker. 
** Shall I keep the purse again, Leonard?” said | Riceabocea’s watch. 
Helen coaxingly. : | from applying to such base uses. 
** Alas !”’ replied Leonard, “‘ the purse is empty.”’ | He went home at noon, and met Helen at the 
“That is very naughty in the purse,” said | street door. She too had been out, and her soft 
Helen, ** since you put so much into it.’ cheek was rosy red with unwonted exercise and the 
al a sense of joy. She had still preserved the few gold 
Ks Did not you say that you made, at least, a} pieces which Leonard had taken back to her on his 
guinea a-week ?”” first visit to Miss Starke’s. She had now gone out 
* Yes; but Burley takes the money; and then, | and bought wools and implements for work ; and 
poor fellow! as [ owe all to him, I have not the | meanwhile she had paid the rent. 
heart to prevent his spending it as he likes.” Leonard did not object to the work, but he 
** Please, I wish you could settle the month’s | plyshed deeply when he knew about the rent, and 
rent,”’ said the landlady, suddenly showing herself. | was very angry. He paid back to her that night 
She said it civilly, but with firmness. what she had advanced; and Helen wept silently 
Leonard colored. hg It shall be paid to-day.” | at his pride, and wept more when she saw the next 
Then he pressed his hat on his head, and, put-| day a woeful hiatus in his wardrobe. 
ting Helen gently aside, went forth. But Leonard now worked at home, and worked 
** Speak-to me in future, kind Mrs. Smedley,” resolutely ; and Helen sat by his side, working 
said Helen with the air of a housewife. ‘ He is | too ; so that next day, and the next, slipped peace- 
always in study, and must not be disturbed.” | fully away, and in the evening of the second he 
The landlady—a good woman, though she liked | asked her to walk out in the fields. She sprang up 
her rent—smiled benignly. She was fond of | joyously at the invitation, when bang went ‘the 


Helen, whom she had known of old. | door, and in reeled John Burley—drunk :—and so 
‘**T am so glad you are come back ; and perhaps | drunk ! 


now the young man will not keep such late hours. 


He had clothes to spare, and 
No; that last he shrank 


I meant to give him warning, but—”’ 
‘* But he will be a great man one of these days, 
and you must bear with him now.’? And Helen 


CHAPTER X. 


Anp with Burley there reeled in another man— 
a friend of his—a man who had been a wealthy 
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trader and once well to do, but who, unluckily, had 
literary tastes, and was fond of hearing Burley talk. 
So, since he had known the wit, his business had 
fallen from him, and he had passed through the 
Bankrupt Court. A very shabby-looking dog he 
was, indeed, and his nose was redder than Burley’s. 

John made a drunken dash at poor Helen. ‘‘ So 
you are the Pentheus in petticoats who defies 
Bacchus,” cried he ; and therewith he roared out 
a verse from Euripides. Helea ran away, and 
Leonard interposed. 

‘* For shame, Burley !” 

‘* He’s drunk,’”’ said Mr. Douce, the bankrupt 
trader—‘ very drunk—don’t mind—him. I say, 
sir, 1 hope we don’t intrude. Sit still, Burley, sit 
still, and talk, do—that ’’sa goud man. Youshould 
hear him—ta—ta—talk, sir.”’ 

Leonard meanwhile had got Helen out of the 
room, into her own, and begged her not to be 
alarmed, and keep the door locked. He then 
returned to Burley, who had seated himself on the 
bed, trying wondrous hard to keep himself upright ; 
while Mr. Douce was striving to light a short pipe 
that he carried in his button-hole—without having 
filled it—and, naturally failing in that attempt, was 
now beginning to weep. 

Leonard was deeply shocked and revolted for 
Helen’s sake; but it was hopeless to make Burley 
listen to reason. And how could the boy turn out 
of his room the man to whom he was under obliga- 
tions ? 

Meanwhile. there smote upon Helen’s shrinking 
ears loud jarring talk and maudlin laughter, and 
cracked attempts at jovial songs. Then she heard 
Mrs. Smedley in Leonard's room, remonstrating, 
and Burley's laugh was !ouder than before, and 
Mrs. Smedley, who was a meek woman, evidently 
got frightened, and was heard in _ precipitate 
retreat. Long and loud talk recommenced, Bur- 
ley’s great voice predominant, Mr. Douce chiming 
in with hiecupy broken treble. Hour after hour 
this lasted, for waat of the drink that would have 
brought it to a premature close. And Burley 
gradually began to talk himself somewhat sober. 
Then Mr. Douce was heard descending the stairs, 
and silence followed. At dawn, Leonard knocked 
at Helen’s door. She opened it at once, for she 
had not gone to bed. 

* Helen,’’ said he very sadly, ‘* you cannot con- 
tinue here. | must find out some proper home for 
you. ‘his man has served me when all London 
was friendless, and he tells me that he has nowhere 
else to go-—that the bailiffS are after him. He has 
now fallen asleep. I will go and find you some 
lodging close at hand—for I cannot expel him who 
has protected me ; and yet you cannot be under the 
same roof with him. My own good angel, I must 
Jose you.” 

He did not wait for her answer, but hurried down 
the stairs. 

The morning looked through the shutterless 
panes in Leonard’s garret, and the birds began to 
chirp from the elm-tree, when Burley rose and 
shook himself, and stared round. He could not 
quite make out where he was. He got hold of the 
water-jug which he emptied at three draughts, and 
felt greatly refreshed. He then began to recon- 
noitre the chamber—looked at Leonard’s MSS.— 
es into the drawers—wondered where the devil 

eonard himself had gone to—and finally amused 
himself by throwing down the fire-irons, ringing 
the bell, and making all the noise he could, in the 
hopes of attracting the attention of somebody or 
other, and procuring himself his morning dram. 





In the midst of this charivari the door opened 
softly, but as if with a resolute hand, and the small, 
quiet form of Helen stood before the threshold. 
Burley turned round, and the two looked at each 
other for some moments with silent scrutiny. 

Burley, (composing his features into their most 
friendly expression.)—‘‘ Come hither, my dear. 
So you are the little girl whom I saw with Leon- 
ard on the banks of the Brent, and you have come 
back to live with him—and I have come to live 
with himtoo. You shall be our little housekeeper, 
and J will tell you the story of Prince Prettyman, 
and a great many others not to be found in Mother 
Goose. Meanwhile, my dear little girl, here ’s 
sixpence—just run out and change this for its 
worth in rum.”" 

Helen, (coming slowly up to Mr. Burley, and 
still gazing earnestly into his face.)—*‘ Ah, sir, 
Leonard says that you have a kind heart, and that 
you have served him—he cannot ask you to leave 
the house ; and so I, who have never served him, 
am to go hence and live alone.” 

Burley, (moved.)—‘* You go, my little lady? 
—and why? Can we not all live together ?’’ 

Helen.—** No, sir. I left everything to come 
to Leonard, for we had met first at my father’s 
grave. But you rob me of him, and I have no 
other friend on earth.”” 

Burley, (discomposed.) —‘‘ Explain yourself. 
Why must you Jeave him because | come ?”” 

Helen looks at Mr. Burley again, long and wist- 
fully, but makes no answer. 

Burley, (with a gulp.)—‘*Is it because he 
thinks I am not fit company for you?’ 

Helen bowed her head. 

Burley winced, and after a moment’s pause said, 
—* He is right.” 

Helen, (obeying the impulse at her heart, springs 
forward and takes Burley’s hand.)—** Ah, sir,’’ 
she cried, ‘‘ before he knew you he was so differ- 
ent—then he was cheerful—then, even when his 
first disappointment came, I grieved and wept; but 
I felt he would conquer still—for his heart was so 
good and pure. Oh, sir, don’t think I reproach 
you ; but what isto become of him if—if—No, it’s 
not for myself that I speak. I know that if I was 
here, that if he had me to care for, he would come 
home early—and work patiently—and—and—that 
I might save him. But now when I am gone, and 
you with him—you to whom he is grateful, you 
whom he would follow against his own conscience, 
(you must see that, sir)—what is to become of 
him ?”” 

Helen’s voice died in sobs. 

Burley took three or four long strides through 
the room—he was greatly agitated. “I am a 
demon,’’ he murmured. ‘I never saw it before— 
but it is trae—I should be this boy’s ruin.”” Tears 
stood in his eyes, he paused abruptly, made aclutch 
at his hat, and turned to the door. 

Helen stopped the way, and, taking him gently 
by the arm, said—‘‘ Oh, sir, forgive me—l have 
pained you!’’ and looked up at him with a com- 
passionate expression, that indeed made the child's 
sweet face as that of an angel. 

Burley bent down as if to kiss her, and then 
drew back—perhaps with a sentiment that his lips 
were not worthy to touch that innocent brow. 

‘* Tf Thad had a sister—a child like you, little 
one,’ he muttered, ‘* perhaps I too might have 
been saved in time. Now—’’ 

** Ah, now you may stay, sir; I don't fear you 
any more.” 

** No, no; vou would fear me again ere night- 
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time, and I might not always be in the right mood 
to listen to a voice like yours, child. Your Leon- 
ard has a noble heart, and rare gifts. He should 
rise yet, and he shall. I wil! not drag him into 
the mire. Good-bye—you will see me no more.” 
He broke from Helen, cleared the stairs with a 
bound, and was out of the house. 

When Leonard returned he was surprised to hear 
his unwelcome guest was gone—but Helen did not 
venture to tell himof her interposition. She knew 
instinctively how such officiousness would mortify 
and offend the pride of man—but she never again 
spoke harshly of poor Burley. Leonard supposed 
that he should either see or hear of the humorist 
in the course of the day. Finding he did not, he 
went in search of him at his old haunts; but no 
trace. He inquired at the Beehive if they knew 
there of his new address, but no tidings of Burley 
could be obtained. 

As he came home disappointed and anxious, for 
he felt uneasy as to the disappearance of his wild 
friend, Mrs. Smedley met him at the door. 

** Please, sir, suit yourself with another lodg- 
ing,”’ said she. ‘I can have no such singings and 
shoutings going on at night in my house. And 
that poor little girl, too !—you should be ashamed 
of yourself.”’ 

Leonard frowned, and passed by. 


CHAPTER XI. 


MEanwui_e, or leaving Helen, Burley strode 
on; and, asif by some better instinct, for he was 
unconscious of his own steps, he took the way 
towards the still green haunts of his youth. When 
he paused at length, he was already before the door 
of a rural cottage, standing alone in the midst of 
fields, with a little farm-yard at the back : and far 
through the trees in front was caught a glimpse of 
the winding Brent. 

With this cottage Burley was familiar ; it was 
inhabited by a good old couple who had known 
him from a boy. There he habitually left his rods 
and fishing-tackle ; there, for intervals in his turbid, 
riotous life, he had sojourned for two or three days 
together—fancying the first day that the country 
was a heaven, and convinced before the third that 
it was a purgatory. 

An old woman, of neat and tidy exterior, came 
forth to greet him. 

** Ah, Master John,”’ said she, clasping his nerve- 
less hand—* well, the fields be pleasant now—I 
hope you are come to stay a bit. Do; it will 
freshen you ; you lose all the fine color you had 
once, in Lunnon town.”’ 

“T will stay with you, my kind friend,’’ said 
Burley with unusual meekness—‘** I can have the 
old room, then?’ 

**Oh, yes, come and look at it. I never let it 
now to any one but you—never have let it since the 
beautiful lady with the angel’s face went away. 
Poor thing, what could have become of her ?”’ 

Thus speaking, while Burley listened not, the 
old woman drew him within the cottage, and led 
him up the stairs into a room that might have well 
become a better house, for it was furnished with 
taste, and even elegance. A smail cabinet piano- 
forte stood opposite the fireplace, and the window 
looked upon pleasant meads and tangled hedge- 
rows, and the narrow windings of the blue rivulet. 
Burley sank down exhausted, and gazed wistfully 
from the casement. 

** You have not breakfasted ?”’ said the hostess 
anxiously. 


| 
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** No.” 

‘* Well, the eggs are fresh Jaid, and you would 
like a rasher of bacon, Master John? And if you 
will have brandy in your tea, I have some that you 
left long ago in your own bottle.” 

Burley shook his head. ‘* No brandy, Mrs. 
Goodyer ; only fresh milk. I will see whether I 
can yet coax Nature.” 

Mrs. Goodyer did not know what was meant by 
coaxing Nature, but she said, ‘* Pray do, Master 
John,’’ and vanished. 

That day Burley went out with his rod, and he 
fished hard fur the one-eyed perch: but in vain. 
Then he roved along the stream with his hands in 
his pockets, whistling. He returned to the cottage 
at sunset, partook of the fare provided for him, 
abstained from the brandy, and felt dreadfully low. 
He called for pen, ink and paper, and sought to 
write, but could not achieve two lines. He sum- 
moned Mrs. Goodyer, ‘‘ Tell your husband to come 
and sit and talk.” 

Up came old Jacob Goodyer, and the great wit 
bade him tell all the news of the village. Jacob 
obeyed willingly, and Burley at last fell asleep. 
The next day it was much the same, only at dinner 
he had up the brandy bottle, and finished it; and 
he did not have up Jacob, but he contrived to write. 

The third day it rained incessantly. ‘ Have 
= no books, Mrs. Goodyer!’’ asked poor John 

urley. 

‘*Oh, yes, some that the dear lady left behind 
her ; and perhaps you would like to look at some 
papers in her own writing ?”’ 

** No, not the papers—all women scribble, and 
all scribble the same things. Get me the books.” 

The books were brought up—poetry and essays 
—John knew them by heart. He jooked out on 
the rain, and at evening the rain had ceased. He 
rushed to his hat and fled. 

‘* Nature, Nature !’’ he exclaimed when he was 
out in the air and hurrying by the dripping hedge- 
rows, ‘* you are not to be coaxed by me! I have 
jilted you shamefully, I own it; you are a female 
and unforgiving. I don’t complain. You may be 
very pretty, but you are the stupidest and most 
tiresome companion that ever I met with. Thank 
Heaven, J am not married to you!” 

Thus John Burley made his way into town, and 
paused at the first public-house. Out of that 
house he came with a jovial air, and on he strode 
towards the heart of London. Now he is in Leices- 
ter Square, and he gazes on the foreigners who 
stalk that region, and hums a tune ; and now from 
yonder alley two forms emerge, and dog his care- 
less footsteps: now through the maze of passages 
towards St. Martin’s he threads his path, and, an- 
ticipating an orgy as he nears his favorite haunts, 
jingles the silver in his pockets ; and now the two 
forms are at his heels. 

** Hail to thee, O Freedom!’’ muttered John 
Burley, ‘‘ thy dwelling is in cities, and thy palace 
is the tavern.”’ 

‘*In the king’s name,’ quoth a gruff voice ; 
and John Burley feels the horrid and familiar tap 
on the shoulder. 

The two bailiffs who dogged have seized their 
prey. 

‘* At whose suit ?’’ asked John Burley falteringly. 

‘* Mr. Cox, the wine-merchant.”’ 

“Cox! A man to whom I gave a cheque on 
my bankers, not three months ago !”’ 

‘* But it warn’t cashed.” 

‘* What does that signify ’—the intention was 
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the same. A good heart takes the will for the 
deed. Cox is a monster of ingratitude; and I 
withdraw my custom.”’ 

“*Sarve him right. 
jarvey ?” 

‘*] would rather spend the money on something 
else,’’ said John Burley. ‘‘ Give me your arm, I 
am not proud. After all, thank Heaven, I shall 
not sleep in the country.”” 

And John Burley made a night of it in the 
Fleet. 


Would your honor like a 


CHAPTER XII. 


Miss Starke was one of those ladies who pass 
their lives in the direst of all civil strife—war with 
their servants. She looked upon the members of 
that class as the unrelenting and sleepless enemies 
of the unfortunate householders condemned to em- 
ploy them. She thought they ate and drank to 
their villanous utmost, in order to ruin their 
benefactors—that they lived in one constant conspir- 
acy with one another and the tradesmen, the object 
of which was to cheat and pilfer. Miss Starke 
was a miserable woman. As she had no relations 
or friends who cared enough for her to share her 
solitary struggle against her domestic fves; and 
her income, though easy, was an annuity that died 
with herself, thereby reducing various nephews, 
nieces, or cousins, to the strict bounds of a natural 
affection—that did not exist ; and as she felt the 
want of some friendly face amidst’ this world of 
distrust and hate, so she had tried the resource of 
venal companions. But the venal companions had 
never staid long—either they disliked Miss Starke, 
or Miss Starke disliked them. Therefore the poor 
woman had resolved upon bringing up some little 
girl, whose heart, as she said to herself, would be 
fresh and uncorrupted, and from whom she might 
expect gratitude. She had been contented, on the 
whole, with Helen, and had meant to keep that 
child in her house as long as she (Miss Starke) 
remained upon the earth—perhaps some thirty 
years longer ; and then, having carefully secluded 
her from marriage, and other friendship, to leave 
her nothing but the regret of having lost so kind a 
benefactress. Agreeably with this notion, and in 
order to secure the affections of the child, Miss 
Starke had relaxed the frigid austerity natural to 
her manner and mode of thought, and had been 
kind to Helen in an iron way. She had neither 
slapped nor pinched her, neither had she starved. 
She had allowed her to see Leonard, according to 
the agreement made with Dr. Morgan, and had 
laid out tenpence on cakes, besides contributing 
fruit from her garden for the first interview—a 
hospitality she did not think it fit to renew on sub- 
sequent occasions. In return for this, she con- 
ceived she had purchased the right to Helen bodily 
and spiritually, and nothing could exceed her 
indignation when she rose one morning and found 
the child had gone. As it never had occurred to 


her to ask Leonard's address, though she suspected | 


Helen had gone to him, she was at a loss what to 
do, and remained fur twenty-four hours in a state 
of inane depression. But then she began to miss 
the child so much that her energies woke, and she 
persuaded herself that she was actuated by the 
purest benevolence in trying to reclaim this poor 
Creature from the world into which Helen had 
thus rashly plunged. 

Accordingly, she put an advertisement into the 
Times, to the fullowing effect, liberally imitated 
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from one by which, in former years, she had re- 
covered a favorite Blenheim. 


TWO GUINEAS REWARD. 


TRAYED, from Ivy Cottage, Highgate, a Little Girl, 
answers to the name of Helen ; with blue eyes and 
brown hair ; white muslin frock, and straw hat with 
blue ribbons. Whoever will bring the same to Ivy 
Cottage, shall receive the above Reward. 


NN. B.—Nothing more will be offered. 


Now it so happened that Mrs. Smedley had put 
an advertisement in the Times on her own account, 
relative to a niece of hers who was coming from 
the country, and for whom she desired to find a 
situation. So, contrary to her usual habit, she 
sent for the newspaper, and, close by her own 
advertisement, she saw Miss Starke’s. 

It was impossible that she could mistake the 
description of Helen; and, as this advertisement 
caught her eye the very day after the whole house 
had been disturbed and scandalized by Burley’s 
noisy visit, and on which she had resolved to get 
rid of a lodger who received such visitors, the 
good-hearted woman was delighted to think that she 
could restore Helen to some safe home. While 
thus thinking, Helen herself eniered the kitchen, 
where Mrs. Smedley sat, and the landlady had the 
imprudence to point out the advertisement, and 
talk, as she called it, ‘* seriously”’ to the little girl. 

Helen in vain and with tears entreated her to 
take no step in reply to the advertisement. Mrs. 
Smedley felt it was an affair of duty, and was 
obdurate, and shortly afterwards put on her bonnet 
and left the house. Helen conjectured that she 
was on her way to Miss Starke’s, and her whole 
soul was bent on flight. Leonard had gone to the 
office of the Beehive with his MSS.; but she 
packed up all their joint effects, and, just as she 
had done so, he returned. She communicated the 
news of the advertisement, and said she should be 
so miserable if compelled to go back to Miss 
Starke’s, and implored him so pathetically to save 
her from such sorrow that he at once assented to 
her proposal of flight. Luckily, little was owing 
to the landlady—that little was left with the maid- 
servant: and, profiting by Mrs. Smedley’s absence, 
they escaped without scene or conflict. Their 
effects were taken by Leonard to a stand of hack- 
ney vehicles, and then left at a coach-office, while 
they went in search of lodgings. It was wise to 
choose an entirely new and remote district ; and 
before night they were settled in an attic in Lam- 
beth. 


CHAPTER XIll. 


As the reader will expect, no trace of Burley 
conld Leonard find ; the humorist had ceased to 


communicate with the Beehive. But Leonard 
grieved for Burley’s sake ; and, indeed, he missed 
the intercourse of the large, wrong mind. But he 
settled down, by degrees, to the simple loving 
society of his child companion, and in that presence 
grew more tranquil. ‘The hours in the daytime 
that he did not pass at work he spent as before ; 
picking up knowledge at bookstalls ; and at dusk 
he and Helen would stroll] out—sometimes striving 
to escape from the long suburb into fresh rural air ; 
more often wandering to and fro the bridge that led 
to glorious Westminster—London’s classic land— 
and watching the vague lamps reflected on the river, 
This haunt suited the musing, melancholy boy. 
He would stand long and with wistful silence by 
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the balustrade—seating Helen thereon, that she too 
might look along the dark mournful waters, which, 
dark though they be, still have their charm of 
mysterious repose. 

As the river flowed between the world of roofs, 
and the roar of human passions on either side, so 
in those two hearts flowed Thought—and all they 
knew of London was its shadow. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Txere appeared in the Beehive certain very 
truculent political papers—papers very like the 
tracts in the Tinker’s bag. Leonard did not heed 
them much, but they made far more sensation in 
the public that read the Beehive than Leonard's 

apers, full of rare promise though the last were. 

hey greatly increased the sale of the periodical 
in the manufacturing towns, and began to awake 
the drowsy vigilance of the Home Office. Sudden- 
ly a descent was made upon the Beehive, and all its 
papers and plant. ‘The editor saw himself threat- 
ened with a criminal prosecution, and the certainty 
of two years’ imprisonment; he did not like the 

rospect, and disappeared. One evening, when 
Ramen unconscious of these mischances, arrived 
at the door of the office, he found it closed. An 
agitated mob was before it, and a voice that was 
not new to his ear was haranguing the bystanders, 
with many imprecations against ‘“ tyrans.”” He 
looked, and, to his amaze, recognized in the orator 
Mr. Sprott the Tinker. 

The police came in numbers to disperse the 
crowd, and Mr. Sprott prudently vanished. Leon- 
ard learned then what had befallen, and again 
3aw himself without employment and the means 
of bread. 

Slowly he walked back. ‘O, knowledge, 
knowledge !—powerless indeed !’’ he murmured. 


As he thus spoke, a handbill in large capitals 
met his eyes on a dead wall—‘* Wanted, a few 
smart young men for India.” 

A crimp accosted him—‘‘ You would make a 


fine soldier, my man. You have stout limbs of 
your own.”’ Leonard moved on. 

**Tt has come back, then, to this. 
cal force after all! O Mind, despair! 
be a machine again.” 

He entered his attic noiselessly, and gazed upon 
Helen as she sat at work, straining her eyes by 
the open window—with tender and deep compas- 
sion. She had not heard him enter, nor was she 
aware of his presence. Patient and still she sat, 
and the small fingers plied busily. He gazed, and 
saw that her cheek was pale and hollow, and the 
hands looked so thin! His heart was deeply 
touched, and at that moment he had not one 
memory of the baffled Poet, one thought that pro- 
claimed the Egotist. 

He approached her gentiy, laid his hand on her 
shoulder—*‘ Helen, put on your shawl and bonnet, 
and walk out—I have much to say.” 

In a few moments she was ready, and they took 
their way to their favorite haunt upon the bridge. 
Pausing in one of the recesses or nooks, Leonard 
then began—‘‘ Helen, we must part.’’ 

** Part’—Oh, brother !’’ 

** Listen. All work that depends on mind is 
over for me; nothing remains but the labor of 
-thews and sinews. I cannot go back to my village 
and say to all, ‘My hopes were self-conceit, and 
my intellect a delusion!’ Icannot. Neither in 
this sordid city can I turn menial or porter. I 
might be born to that drudgery, but my mind has, 


Brute physi- 
O Peasant, 
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it may be unhappily, raised me above my birth. 
What, then, shall Ido? 1 know not yet—serve as 
a soldier, or push my way to some wilderness 
afar, as an emigrant, perhaps. But whatever my 
choice, I must henceforth be alone; I have a home 
no more. But there is a home for you, Helen, a 
very humble one, (for you, too, so well born,) but 
very safe—the roof of—of—my peasant mother. 
She will love you for my sake, and—and—”’ 

Helen clung to him trembling, and sobbed out, 
*¢ Anything, anything you will. But I can work: 
I can make money, Leonard. I do, indeed, make 
money—you do not know how much—but enough 
fur us both till better times come to you. Do not 
let us part.” 

** And I—a man, and born to labor, to be main- 
tained by the work of an infant! No, Helen, do 
not so degrade me.”’ 

She drew back as she looked on his flushed 
brow, bowed her head submissively, and murmured, 
‘* Pardon.” 

‘* Ah,”’ said Helen, after a pause, ‘‘ if now we 
could but find my poor father’s friend! I never so 
much cared for it before.’’ ' 

** Yes, he would surely provide for you.”’ 

‘** For me!” repeated Helen, in a tone of soft, 
deep reproach, and she turned away her head to 
conceal her tears. 

‘* You are sure you would remember him, if we 
met him by chance ?’’ 

**Oh, yes. He was so different from all we see 
in this terrible city, and his eyes were like yonder 
stars, so clear and so bright; yet the light seemed 
to come from afar off, as the light does in yours, 
when. your thoughts are away from all things 
round you. And then, too, his dog whom he 
called Nero—I could not forget that.*’ 

‘* But his dog may not be always with him.”’ 

** But the bright clear eyes are! Ah, now you 
look up to heaven, and yours seem to dream like 
his.”’ 

Leonard did not answer, for his thoughts were 
indeed less on earth than struggling to pierce into 
that remote and mysterious heaven. 

Both were silent long; the crowd passed them 
by unheedingly. Night deepened over the river, 
but the reflection of the lamplights on its waves 
was more visible than that of the stars. The 
beams showed the darkness of the strong current, 
and the craft that lay eastward on the tide, with 
sail-less spectral masts and black dismal hulks, 
looked deathlike in their stillness. 

Leonard Jooked down, and the thought of Chat- 
terton’s grim suicide came back to his soul, and a 
pale, scornful face with luminous haunting eyes 
seemed to look up from the stream, and murmur 
from livid lips—‘* Struggle no more against the 
tides on the surface—all is calm and rest within 
the deep.” 

Starting in terror from the gloom of his reverie, 
the boy began to talk fast to Helen, and tried to 
soothe her with descriptions of the lowly home 
which he had offered. 

He spoke of the light cares which she would 
participate with his mother—for by that name he 
still called the widow—and dwelt with an elo- 
quence that the contrast round him made sincere 
and strong, on the happy rural life, the shadowy 
woodlands, the rippling cornfields, the solemn lone 
church-spire soaring from the tranquil landscape. 
Flatteringly he painted the flowery terraces of 
the Italian exile, and the playful fountain that, 
even as he spoke, was flinging up its spray to the 
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stars, through serene air untroubled by the smoke 
of cities, and untainted by the sinful sighs of men. 
He promised her the love and protection of natures 
akin to the happy scene; the simple, affectionate 
mother—the gentle pastor—the exile wise and 
kind—Violante, with dark eyes full of the mystic 
thoughts that solitude calls from childhood—Vio- 
lante should be her companion. 

** And oh!” cried Helen, “ if life be thus happy 
there, return with me, return—return!”’ 

«+ Alas!’? murmured the boy, ‘if the hammer 
once strike. the spark from the anvil, the spark 
must fly upward ; it cannot fall back to earth until 
light has left it. Upward still, Helen—let me go 
upward still !’’ 


CHAPTER XV. 


Tue next morning Helen was very ill—so ill 
that, shortly after rising, she was forced to creep 
back to bed. Her frame shivered—her eyes were 
heavy—her hands burned like fire. Fever had set 
in. Perhaps she might have caught cold on the 
bridge—perhaps her emotions had proved too much 
for her frame. Leonard, in great alarm, called on 
the nearest apothecary. The apothecary looked 
grave, and said there was danger. And danger 
soon declared itself—Helen became delirious. For 
several days she lay in this state, between life and 
death. Leonard then felt that all the sorrows of 
earth are light, compared with the fear of losing 
what we love. How valueless the envied laurel 
seemed beside the dying rose! 

Thanks, perhaps, more to his heed and tending 
than to medical skill, she recovered sense at last— 
immediate peril was over. But she was very weak 


and reduced—her ultimate recovery doubtful—con- 
valescence, at best, likely to be very slow. 
But when she learned how long she had been 


thus ill, she looked anxiously at Leonard’s face as 
he bent over her, and faltered forth—‘* Give me my 
work ; I am strong enough for that now—it would 
amuse me.” 

Leonard burst into tears. 

Alas! he had no work himself; all their joint 
money had melted away; the apothecary was not 
like good Dr. Morgan; the medicines were to be 
paid for, and the rent. Two days before, Leonard 
had pawned Riccabocca’s watch; and, when the 
last shilling thus raised was gone, how should he 
support Helen? Nevertheless he conquered his 
tears, and assured her that he had employment ; 
and that so earnestly that she believed him, and 
sank into soft sleep. He listened to her breathing, 
kissed her forehead, and left the room. He turned 
into his own neighboring garret, and, leaning his 
face on his hands, collected all his thoughts. 

He must be a beggar at last. He must write to 
Mr. Dale for money—Mr. Dale, too, who knew 
the secret of his birth. He would rather have 
begged of a stranger—it seemed to add a new dis- 
honor to his mother’s memory for the child to beg 
of one who was acquainted with her shame. Had 
he himself been the only one to want and to starve, 
he would have sunk inch by inch into the grave of 
famine, before he would have so subdued his pride. 
But Helen, there on that bed—Helen needing, for 
weeks perhaps, all support, and illness making 
luxuries themselves like necessaries! Beg he 
must. And when he so resolved, had you but seen 
the proud, bitter soul he conquered, you would 
have said—* This which he thinks is degradation 
—this is heroism. Oh, strange human heart !—no 
epic ever written achieves the Sublime and the 
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Beautiful which are graven, unread by human eye, 
in thy secret leaves.” Of whom else should he 
beg? His mother had nothing, Riccabocca was 
poor, and the stately Violante, who had exclaimed, 
‘¢ Would that I were a man !’’—he could not endure 
the thought that she should pity him, and despise. 
The Avenels! No—thrice No. He drew towards 
him hastily ink and paper, and wrote rapid lines, 
that were wrung from him as from the bleeding 
strings of life. 

But the hour for the post had passed—the letter 
must wait till the next day ; and three days at least 
would elapse before he could receive an answer. 
He left the letter on the table, and, stifling as for 
air, went forth. He crossed the bridge—he passed 
on mechanically—and was borne along by a crowd 
pressing towards the doors of Parliament. A 
debate that excited popular interest was fixed for 
that evening, and many bystanders collected in the 
street to see the members pass to and fro, or hear 
what speakers had yet risen to take part in the 
debate, or try to get orders for the gallery. 

He halted amidst these loiterers, with no interest, 
indeed, in common with them, but looking over 
their heads abstractedly towards the tall Funeral 
Abbey—Imperial Golgotha of Poets, and Chiefs, 
and Kings. 

Suddenly his attention was diverted to those 
around by the sound of a name—displeasingly 
known to him. ‘* How are you, Randal Leslie? 
coming to hear the debate ?’’ said a member who 
was passing through the street. 

*‘ Yes; Mr. Egerton promised to get me under 
the gallery. He is to speak himself to-night, and 
I have never heard him. As you are going into 
the House, will you remind him?”’ 

**T can’t now, for he is speaking already—and 
well too. I hurried from the Atheneum, where I 
was diving, on purpose to be in time, as I heard 
that his speech was making a great effect.” 

** This is very unlucky,’’ said Randal. 
no idea he would speak so early.’ 

‘* M—— brought him up by a direct personal 
attack. But follow me; perhaps I can get you 
into the House; and a man like you, Leslie, of 
whom we expect great things some day, I can tell 
you, should not miss any such opportunity of know- 
ing what this House of ours is on a field night. 
Come on !” 

The member hurried towards the door; and as 
Randal followed him, a bystander cried—** That is 
the young man who wrote the famous pamphlet— 
Kgerton’s relation.”’ 

** Oh, indeed !’’ said another. 
Egerton—I am waiting for him.” 

‘So am I.” 

‘* Why, you are not a constituent, as I am.” 

‘* No; but he hasbeen very kind to my nephew, 
and I must thank him. You are a constituent—he 
is an honor to your town.”’ 

** So he is; enlightened man !” 

** And so generous !*’ 

** Brings forward really good measures,’’ quoth 
the politician. 

‘** And clever young men,”’ said the uncle. 

Therewith one or two others joined in the praise 
of Audley Egerton, and many anecdotes of his 
liberality were told. 

Leonard listened at first listlessly, at last with 
thoughtful attention. He had heard Burley, too, 
speak highly of this generous statesman, who, 
without pretending to genius himself, appreciated 
jit in others. He suddenly remembered, wo, that 


“*T had 


‘¢ Clever man, 
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Egerton was half-brother to the squire. Vague 
notions of some appeal to this eminent person, not 
for charity, but employ to his mind, gleamed across 
him—inexperienced boy that he yet was! and, while 
thus meditating, the door of the House opened, and 
out came Audley Egerton himself. A partial 
cheering, followed by a general murmur, apprized 
Leonard of the presence of the popular statesman. 
Egerton was caught hold of by some five or six 
persons in succession ; a shake of the hand, a nod, 
a brief whispered word or two, sufficed the practised 
member for graceful escape ; and soon, free from 
the crowd, his tall, erect figure passed on, and 
turned towards the bridge. He paused at the angle 
and took out his watch, looking at it by the lamp- 
light. 

‘* Harley will be here soon,”’ he muttered—*‘ he 
is always punctual ; and now that I have spoken, I 
can give him an hour or so. That is well.” 

As he replaced his watch in his pocket, and re- 
buttoned his coat over his firm broad chest, he lifted 
his eyes, and saw a young man standing before 
him. 

** Do you want me? asked the statesman, with 
the direct brevity of his practical character. 

‘*Mr. Egerton,” said the young man, with a 
voice that slightly trembled, and yet was manly 
amidst emotion, ‘* you have a great name, and great 
power—I stand here in these streets of London 
without a friend, and without employ. I believe 
that I have it in me to do some nobler work than 
that of bodily labor, had I but one friend—one 
opening for my thoughts. And now I have said 
this, I searcely know how, or why, but from despair, 
and the sudden impulse which that despair took 
from the praise that follows your success, I have 
nothing more to add.”’ 

Audley Egerton was silent for a moment, struck 
by the tone and address of the stranger ; but the 
consummate and wary man of the world, accustomed 
to all manner of strange applications, and all varie- 
ties of imposture, quickly recovered from a passing 
and slight effect. 

‘* Are you a native of 
he represented as member.) 

** No, sir.”’ 


?? (naming the town 
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gers; work with the body if you can’t with the 
mind; and, believe me, that advice is all I can 
give you, unless this trifle,’’—and the minister 
held out a crown piece. 

Leonard bowed, shook his head sadly, and 
walked away. Egerton looked after him with 
aslight pang. 

** Pooh !’’ said he to himself, ‘* there must be 
thousands in the same state in these streets of 
London. I cannot redress the necessities. of 
civilization. Well educated! It is not from ig- 
norance henceforth that society will suffer—it is 
from over-educating the hungry thousands who, 
thus unfitted for manual toil, and with no career 
for mental, will some day or other stand like that 
boy in our streets, and puzzle wiser ministers 
than I am.” 

As Egerton thus mused, and passed on to phe 
bridge, a bugle horn rang merrily from the box 
of a gay four-in-hand. <A drag coach with superb 
blood horses rattled over the causeway, and in the 
driver Egerton recognized his nephew—F'rank 
Hazeldean. 

The young Guardsman was returning, with 
a lively party of men, from dining at Greenwich ; 
and the careless Jaughter of these children of 
pleasure floated far over the still river. 

It vexed the ear of the careworn statesman 
sad, perhaps, with all his greatness, Jonely amidst 
all his crowd of friends. It reminded him, per- 
haps, of his own youth, when such parties and 
companionships were familiar to him, though 





through them all he bore an ambitious aspiring 
soul—‘* Le jeu, vaut-il la chandelle?’’ said he, 
| shrugging his shoulders. 

The coach rolled rapidly past Leonard, as he 
stood leaning against the corner of the bridge, 
and the mire of the kennel splashed over him 
from the hoofs of the fiery horses. ‘The laughter 
smote on his ear more discordantly than on the 
minister’s, but it begot no envy. 

“Life is a dark riddle,’’ said he, smiting his 
breast. 

And he walked slowly on, gained the recess 
where he had stood several nights before with Hel- 
en; and dizzy with want of food, and worn out for 


\ 


** Well, young man, I am very sorry for you ; | want of sleep, he sank down into the dark corner ; 


but the good sense you must possess (for I judge of | while the river that rolled under the arch of stone 
that by the education you have evidently received) | muttered dirge-like in his ear ;—as under the 
must tell you that a public man, whatever be his | social key-stone wails and rolls on forever the 
patronage, has it too fully absorbed by claimants, | mystery of Human Discontent. Take comfort, 
who have a right to demand it, to be able to listen O Thinker by the stream! ’Tis the river that 
to strangers.” | founded and gave pomp to the city; and without 


He paused a moment, and, as Leonard stood silent, | the discontent, where were progress—what were 
added, with more kindness than most public men so| Man? Take comfort, O THinker! wherever the 


accosted would have showed— |stream over which thou bendest, or beside which 

** You say you are friendless—poor fellow. In| thou sinkest, weary and desolate, frets the arch 
early life that happens to many of us, who find | that supports thee ;—never dream that, by de- 
friends enough before the close. Be honest, and} stroying the bridge, thou canst silence the moan 
well-conducted ; lean on yourself, not on stran- | of the wave ! 





A noostzr was called upon the stand, away out 
west, to testify to the character of a brother hoosier. 
[t was as follows : 

** How long have you known Bill Bushwack ?”’ 
** Ever since he was born.”’ 


** Yes sirree—on or off, or any other way.”’ 

** What, in your opinion, are his qualifications as 
to good character ?’’ 

‘* He is the best shot on the prairies or the woods ; 
he can shave an eye-winker off a wolf as far asa 
** What is his general character ?”’ shooting iron will carry a ball ; he can drink a quart 
** Letter A, No. 1. *Bove par a very great way.”’ | of brandy a day, and chews tobacco like a horse.’’ 

** Would you believe him on oath ?’’ 
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From the Commercial Advertiser. 
INTERVIEWS WITH KOSSUTH. 


We exclude an editorial to-day, to make room 
for the following interesting letter from an Ameri- 
ean artist, Mr. Walter Gould, to a friend in this 
city. The principal portion of it has reference to 
certain exiled patriots, whose names have become 
‘household words’? to the American people. 
The letter was not intended for publication, but the 
reader will admit that without canvass and colors, 
and brushes, Mr. Gould has given a vivid picture, | 
a living portrait of Kossuth and his coéxiles, which | 
will rest permanently upon the mind and memory | 
of the reader. The picture, too, is exceedingly | 
pleasing, and will deepen the feeling of respect | 
and admiration which is already so universally felt | 
for these distinguished persons, inasmuch as it) 
supplies good ground for believing that when they) 
arrive here they will avoid the errors of some of | 
their predecessors, and will devote themselves to 
peaceful pursuits and to the enjoyment of the in-| 
estimable privileges of American citizenship. Mr. | 
Gould’s interesting and graphic letter—the effusion | 
of a gentleman eminently proficient in his delicate 
art—will more than compensate for the omission of 
what we had prepared for this column. 





and an occasional sight of a buck, to make one for- 
get that he is not in one of his own native wilds. 
We afterward came upon a comparatively level 
country, with here and there a poor village in- 
habited by shepherds, and their herds. 

These villages were our halting-places for the 
night, and are generally called ** sleeping-places”’ 
by those who have skins thick enough to resist 
the pointed attentions of the ‘Turkish flea. The 
traveller seldom so denominates these khans, sleep 
only visiting the beds of the dragoman and the 
sulijee, or guide, who seem to be impervious to the 
attacks of these vermin. With our party it was 
generally our custom to put our four horses in one 
room, while we lay in the other. Whether the 
animals were placed in our vicinity as an attractive 
power or not [ can’t say, but I know that they did 
not by any means monopolize the attention of the 
whole family of the occupants of the house. Upon 
turning the foot ofa hill, on the evening of the fourth 

ay, we came in sight of this city, situated in a 
beautiful plain, called the ** Valley of the Sultan,” 
and crowned by the ruins of an extensive fortress, 
which, at a distance, give one an idea of a place of 
great strength. 

Upon reaching the outskirts of the city, we were 
met by a Turkish dragoon, who said he was sent 
to conduct us to Suleiman Bey. He received us 


Barracks of Kutahia, Asia Minor, ? | under a tree, where himself and some half dozen 
Four days from Constantinople, July 6th, 1851. | others were seated, or rather squatted, upon cush- 
You will no doubt be surprised to learn that I) ions, drinking coffee, and smoking their chibouks 

am in this out of the way place, so many hundred | and narghele. After glancing over my teskeré, or 

miles from, and so different in every respect from| Turkish passport, he immediately handed me his 

that part of the world where we last met, and) own pipe, said he was glad to see me, that he had 
where I last wrote to you. I had long wished for; already received notice of my intended visit from 

a sight of this part of the world, and yet could not; Ali Pacha, that I would find lodgings ready pre- 

make up my mind to come here for the mere pur-| pared for me at the Roman Catholic church ; and 

ose of sight-seeing. Before meeting with you in| that he and the whole city were at my disposal. 
lorence, I had conceived the idea of coming | He also gave me immediate permission to visit the 

to Turkey, to paint the portraits of Kossuth, and| Hungarians, paint their portraits, live in the bar- 

the rest of the Hungarian and Polish chiefs, and | racks, and in short promised me a great deal more 

was, at the time you were in Europe, correspond- | than I had ever hoped he would do. Up to this 

ing with Mr. Marsh, our minister at Constanti-| time he has been as good as his word, and unless 
nople, upon the subject, who kindly tendered me | he shortens my stay, which is by no means probable, 

his aid in forwarding my scheme. But the con-| I shall feel myself entirely independent of any want 

stant reports that daily reached me of the intended | of faith. He asked me to dinner the day after my 

release of the refugees, and several commissions I| arrival. I underwent the martrydom with as good 
had on hand, retarded my visit until this spring. | a grace as possible, holding my breath as I swal- 

I Jeft Florence six weeks since, and on my way{ lowed huge Jumps of raw onions, and diving my 
hither, visited Malta, Athens, Smyrna, and Con-| fingers into the dish a /a Turque, with all the con- 
stantinople. Upon my arrival at the latter city, I| fidence of an old Mussulman. After some twenty 
found our minister still absent in Egypt, but Sir} villanously cooked dishes had been disposed of 
Stratford Canning, the British Ambassador, to| we walked out into the squatting ground before 
whom I had a letter from our friend Powers, | mentioned, where pipes and coffee were served. 
received me very kindly, and gave such assistance | The Bey then asked me if I was fond of horses, , 
in prosecuting my end as perhaps no othér man in| Of course I was. He had his stud of Arabians / 7 
Constantinople could have done. He procured me | brought out, and the pu each shown off for’ / 

a letter from Ali Pacha, one of the ministers of | my especial admiration. ‘ These horses were all 

state, to Suleiman Bey, the governor or gaoler of | at my disposal at any time I might choose to use 

the refugees in this city, in which I was warmly | them.’’ He then told me I was a great man, and 

recommended to the kind offices of the Bey; it was| that my family were very nearly related to the 

further asked that I might have free access to the | chief men of my country, and that he knew also 

Hungarians, paint their portraits, if they were} that I was a great painter, &c.; that a great many 

willing, live among them, and make my stay as | persons attempted to paint, but not one in every thou- 

long as suited my pleasure or convenience. Armed; sand could paint like me. ‘To which, I, of course, 
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with this letter, and accompanied by my dragoman, 
or interpreter, I made a start upon my four days” 
journey, mounted on a high-backed, hard-trotuing, 
badly-broken horse, over roads, compared with 
which our renowned ‘‘ corduroys’’ are veritable 
turnpikes, and which pass through mountain 
forests so wild and grand, and so thickly studded 
with trees, that they only lack the song of the birds 





replied that it was the same in military profession 
as in art, and that out of ¢en thousand generals, 
scarcely one could be found so great and renowned 
as himself; that I had read his name frequently in 
history, and of the many desperate battles he had 
fought and won. He was very much pleased with 
this quizzing, for quizzing it was. In the first 
place, he had never seen or heard of me before my 
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arrival at Kutahia, and as for his knowing any- 
thing about my professional ability, or my family, 
that was entirely out of the question. I cannot 
imagine what he thought of my replies to his com- 
pliments, for they were still more absurd than his 
own. He had never smelt powder, except in the 
way of salutes, in his life, and I am sure he is 
better known this moment as the Hungarians’ 
gaoler, than for any deed of valor, or even clever 
act of his life. 

The letter from Ali Pacha was the talisman 
which worked such wonders for me. Others, who 
had been here before me, were hurried off after a 
few days’ stay, and were treated by the Bey in any 
other than a respectful manner, while I can roam 
about when and where I please, never stopped bya 
sentry, and never in want of anything that may be 
necessary to my comfort. I would advise every 
traveller in Turkey to carry a letter from one of its 
great men in his pocket. It will work more won- 
ders than a chest full of piastres, or a long train of 
attendants. 


KOSSUTH AND HIS FRIENDS. 


The next morning after my arrival, the Bey 
sent me his own interpreter, who said he was 
ordered to conduct me wherever I pleased to go, 
and to attend me whenever I should want him to do 
so. I called first upon Gen. Pertzel, then upon 
Count Bathiany, Gen. Wysowski, (the Pole,) and 
lastly upon Kossuth himself. I was received very 
kindly by all of them; by Kossuth very warmly. 
He expressed great pleasure at seeing a citizen of 
America, the only country which had shown any 
real sympathy for Hungary, and to which the 
civilized nations of the world looked for example 
and support in their struggles for independence ; 
the country whose institutions were the freest and 


best adapted to a free people of any that had been 


founded within the history of man. I was aston- 
ished to find him so familiar with our constitution, 
laws, and general habits. He has read a great deal 
upon America, and has evidently thought still 
more. He is versed in our politics, knows all 
parties, their principles, their leaders, and, in short, 
understands the genius of the people, perhaps better 
than any other European living. He seldom men- 
tions America without expressing his gratitude for 
the interest she has shown for himself, his fol- 
lowers, and, above all, for their glorious cause. He 
last evening sketched me a rough draught of the 
situation of the Hungarian, Russian and Austrian 
forces, and of his plan of operations, at the time of 
the traitor Georgey’s surrender. Of course, I am 
ignorant of military affairs, but his explanations 
were so clear, and his plans so well laid and 
matured, that, as far as my poor understanding 
allowed me to judge, they seemed certain to ensure 
success, not only in driving the Austrian and Rus- 
sian from Hungary, but in giving freedom to 
Poland, in securing the independence of Italy, in 
crushing the power of the House of Hapsburg, and 
in giving liberty to the Austrian people. 
brilliant hopes were blasted by the treachery of one 
man—the man whose fortunes he had made, who 
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great deal on almost every subject, and yet betrays 
no pretensions to knowledge. There are more 
simplicity, frankness, honest, manly bearing and en- 
ergy in Kossuth, than in any other man I have met. 
I do not believe he harbors one ambitious thought 
beyond the deliverance of his native land. ‘* God 
knows my heart,” said he, upon one occasion, 
** and let him judge the purity of my intentions. 
If there be another man ready to act faithfully the 
part which my country has called upon me to act, 
let him, in God’s name, take my place, and that he 
may prosper in the good work will be my daily 
prayer. Let me but once see my country like 
your own, free as God intended it should be, and I 
will willingly give up my poor life—ay, even 
sacrifice it, if necessary, to attain her indepen- 
dence.”’ 

His first political act was an attempt to free the 
Hungarian press. For this he was imprisoned 
three years, nearly half of which was passed with- 
out a book, pen, or paper to relieve his solitude. 
His kind gaolers then told him he might have one 
book, but only one. He asked for Shakspeare, and 
then begged as a great favor that they would in- 
clude a dictionary. ‘They complied, and he set to 
work upon the first page of the great poet, and did 
not leave it for a second, until he perfectly under- 
stood every word, and so with the next, and so with 
the next, until he became fully acquainted with the 
language. He speaks English with ease, but with 
a defective pronunciation—always eloquently. In 
stature, the governor-president, as his followers 
still call him, and as he still signs himself ; (and, if 
all I hear be true, he is more than ever so, for they 
say his word, even from here, in the interior of 
Asia Minor, is law at home ;) in stature he is about 
the medium height. His head is large and massive, 
and his melancholy face lit up by an expressive, 
full, quick eye. He wears a large beard and thick 
moustache, neither of which, however, can hide 
the energy and firmness expressed in his mouth 
and chin. 

I have succeeded in getting an excellent likeness 
of the Magyar chief, which pleases him and his 
family so much that they have desired me to make 
them a copy of it. This I consider to be the high- 
est compliment my picture could receive. I have 
also painted Suleiman Bey, General Wysowski, 
and one of Kossuth’s suite, Berzenczy. ‘To-mor- 
row I shall commence the portraits of Count 
Bathiany, and General Pertzel, both men of mark 
in the Hungarian cause. My pictures and sketches 
have all given much satisfaction. I feel myself 
already more than half paid for my trouble in the 
pleasure I have had in the company of, and in the 
attention I have received from all the Hungarians 
and Poles detained here. ‘They have done every- 
thing to render my stay agreeable, and wish me to 
remain until the promised time of their release, the 
lst of September, comes round. 

A proposition was made me this morning to paint 


|the governor and his suite, the heads” grouped 


All these | around their chief. 


| 


The suite wish it as a present 
to Kossuth. It is probable I may lengthen my stay 
to do it for them. They are all well-tried friends 


repaid his kindness with treachery to his benefactor | of his, numbering in all thirteen, and every man of 


and his country. 


I have been his (Kossuth’s) | them ready and willing to follow him to the end of 
guest for nearly three weeks, have seen much of | the earth. 


One of them, Ladislas Berzenezy, who 


him during that time, and have had a great deal of | was formerly member of the Diet, has studied 


conversation with him. 


English since he came here, with an especial view 


I have grown so fond of hearing him talk, that | toa residence in America, and now keeps a school, 


of other men seems almost 
He seems to have read and thought a 


the conversation 
insipid. 


| 


where English is taught to the scarred and weather- 
beaten, defeated but yet hopeful, exiles. 
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Tt was very amusing to see these faithful servants 
of their country, conning their books every morning 
like so many children at an infant school. They 
have all occupied themselves with some study or 
pursuit during the two years of their detention. 
Some of them draw very well ; others, at least one 
of them, has a great mechanical tact, and is there- 
fore artificer in general to the rest; while some of 
them, having a botanical, or floral ‘* turn,’’ have laid 
out and planted a garden, in which fruits, flowers, 
and vegetables, walks, sun-dials, ten-pin alley, 
arbors, &c., are attended to with daily care. There 
the governor and his family, and immediate friends, 
spend an hour or two before dark, and chat away 
upon their prospects of release, (which are appa- 
rently doubtful, for the Porte is so fearful of Austria, 
that she will consent to almost any measures that 
government may dictate,) until the cool night wind 
warns them to return to their prison home. 

In this garden they gave me a grand supper on 
the fourth of July, in honor of the day. I hoisted 
the stars and stripes, which in miniature I always 
carry about with me, and the flag was hailed by 
those noble fellows with ** nine times nine.’’ Rockets 
were sent up, speeches made, toasts innumerable 
drank, and songs sung in honor of those who fought 
and bled for liberty. We made a grand night of it, 
as youmay suppose. Their admiration of America 
and its institutions is unbounded. Kossuth never 
speaks of it but with gratitude for the sympathy 
which our country through Congress has expressed 
for himself, his fullowers and their cause. 

I have just agreed to paint the group of heads 
before spoken of, and so will be detained here a 
couple of weeks longer at least. 





From the Examiner. 


AN IMAGINARY CONVERSATION AT ROME. 
CARDINAL ANTONELLI AND GENERAL GEMEAU. 


Cardinal. General! on the eve of your depart- 
ure. . 

Gemeau (aside). Sacré! what does the man 
mean ? 

Cardinal. . . in the name of the Holiness of 
our Lord, of the Sacred College, of the bishops, 
of the clergy at large 

Gemeau. Eminence! come, if you please, to the 
point. What the devil is implied in this superfine 
tissue of verbiage and fanfaronade ? 

Cardinal. it is incumbent on me (and never 
was any duty more gratifying to my heart) to de- 
clare to your Excellency the satisfaction of His 
Holiness at the assistance you have rendered his 
holiness, in upholding, under the banner of the 
Church, and under the Pontifical blessing, the rights 
and authority of the Holy See. 

Gemeau. Parbleu! well may you thank us; but 
if you take it into your head that we are going, 
your thanks, supposing them final, my brave Emi- 
nence, are somewhat premature. 

Cardinal. And I am commanded by his 
Beatitude to place at your disposal one thousand 
medals and one thousand crosses, decorated with 
appropriate ribands, that your excellency may 
distribute them among those officers and soldiers 
most distinguished for their devotion to our true 
religion. 

Gemeau. If your Eminence talks of sending off 
your deliverers in this manner, they will throw 


your ribands and crosses to the Jews and to the 
smelting-pot. , 
Cardinal. I speak from authority, and with the 
voice of a prophet, in declaring to your Excellency 
that such a sacrilege would be most detrimental to 
the perpetrators. But out of evil cometh good ; 
such invariably is the order of Divine Providence. 
The laws of nature in this instance will bend before 
it, and a miracle will be the result, to the edifica- 
tion of the believer, and the conversion or the con- 
fusion of the unbeliever. 

Gemeau. Eminence! you gentlemen are always 
quite enough of prophets to foresee a miracle. 
Favor me with the vision of that which is now im- 
pending, that I may either keep the soldiers in the 
caserne or order them to take up a position, accord- 
ing to the exigency. 

Cardinal. If such a profanation were offered to 
those crosses and medals which have received a ben- 
ediction from the Holiness of our Lord, the fire 
over which they should be placed in the crucible 
would totally change their properties, and the 
metal would be only base metal. 

Gemeau. Name of God! I thought as much. 
But every metal is base metal which turns a citi- 
zen into a satellite, the defender of his freedom 
into the subverter of another nation’s. Eminence! 
we were not born to be Mamelukes, we were not 
educated to be Janisaries. Shall those orders of 
men which are abolished in Turkey and Egypt be 
maintained in France for the benefit of Rome ? 

Cardinal. General! with due submission, this 
language is novel and unintelligible to me. 

Gemeau. Plainly then; you and your master 
are ungrateful. We have endured your clerical 
insolence and your Roman climate Jong enough. 

Cardinal. His Holiness is quite of your opinion, 
and therefore would graciously bestow on you, in 
the hour of your departure, his benediction and 
valediction. 

Gemeau. His Holiness, it seems to me, reckons 
without his host. 

Cardinal. We are most sensible of the great 
benefits the French government and the French 
army have conferred upon us. 

Gemeau. Truly so it seems! We do not want 
more of this sensibility ; we will grant you gratui- 
tously more of these benefits. Have we not sacri- 
ficed to you our oaths as citizens, our honor as 
soldiers? Did we not swear that we entered the 
Roman States to defend the liberty of the Roman 
people? And did we not, without delay, bombard 
the city? 

Cardinal. To the danger of the palaces and of 
the churches. 

Gemeau. Which of the princes, which of the 
cardinals, ever once entered the hospitals where 
our wounded, to the number of above a thousand, 
lay dying? The Roman ladies, old and young, 
attended them, dressed their wounds, sat at the side 
of their couches day and night, administered their 
medicines, assuaged their thirst, and frequently, 
from heat and inanition, fainted on the floor. Often 
have the tears of our brave soldiers fallen on their 
inanimate nurses. Nature was exhausted, benefi- 
cence flowed on. 

Cardinal. In Austria they would have been 
severely whipt for it, and imprisoned among the 
prostitutes ; our government is clement. We are 
deeply indebted to your president for his succor 
and support. But we cannot dissemble . . 

Gemeau (aside.) Odd enough that! 





Cardinal. . . we cannot dissemble from our- 
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selves that we greatly owe his interference to a 
pressure from without. 

Gemeau. Eminence! be pleased to explain. 

Cardinal. The president was anxious to concili- 
ate the powers that be. He was the head of his 
nation, and naturally leaned to the heads of other 
nations, irrespective alike of Roman and of French- 
man. If, instead of sending eighteen thousand men 
to chastise a rebellious city, which his wisdom has 
ensnared, he had sent only half the number to en- 
courage and protect it, all Europe, long before the 

resent hour, had been cursed with constitutions. 

feaven had showered down no more miracles, no 
saintly eyes compassionately rolling from the painted 
canvass, but had abandoned the sinful world to its 
own devices. America will soon be left alone to 
the popular will; Europe is well-nigh freed from 
it. 

Gemeau. A spoke is shattered in the wheel of 
the revolution; we must substitute another and 
stronger; we must swear again, and keep our 
oaths better. 

Cardinal. In the opinion of many (God forbid that 
I should entertain it) the climate of the French 
heart is too hot and intemperate fur anything to 
keep sweet and sound in it. According to them, 
honor is quite satisfied by bloodshed. To be 
proved a liar is no disgrace; to be called one is 
inexpiable. 

Gemeau. Pardon me, Eminence, pardon me; 
the offender’s blood expiates it. ‘The pain of being 
caught in a lie, take my word for it, is bad enough ; 
it shows such clumsiness and stupidity ; but to be 
called a liar in consequence of it . . bah! and 
without a moral power of rebutting the charge . 
bah! bah! a Mediterranean of blood is insuffi- 
cient to staunch the wound. 

Cardinal. Christianity teaches us . . 

Gemeau. Don’t tell me what Christianity teaches 
us. Christianity holds the book in her hand, but 
ean neither thrust it nor conjure it into men’s heads. 
Christianity says that her first officers shall not call 
themselves Jords; yet even those who pretend to 
purity and reformation take the title. Christianity 
commands them to forbear from lucre; yet I read 
in the English journals that several English bishops, 
judges in their own cause, adjudicators of their own 
claims, are convicted of seizing what they had vol- 
untarily renounced in behalf of their poorer breth- 
ren. Robbers of the industrious and necessitous, 

revaricators and swindlers, as they are proved to 
be in Parliament, there is nobody at hand to knock 
the marrow-bone out of their jaws, and to drive 
them back to kennel. The high-priest of Jerusa- 
lem scoffed at Christ, but he would have scorned 
to filch a farthing from under the rags of Lazarus. 

Cardinal. We shall be indebted to these abuses 
for a large accession to our holy church. What 
man would pay a dollar to hear a hurdy-gurdy 
who may hear the finest chorus fora sous? Again, 
Jet me repeat, sir, the expression of the Supreme 
Pontiff’s benevolence for the services you and your 
army have rendered to our Holy Faith. At present 
his majesty the King of Naples and his majesty the 
Emperor of Austria are sufficiently able and dis- 

osed to aid us against the rebels and infidels of 
taly. 

Gemeau. It was only that they might have no 
such duty to perform we entered the papal states. 
It vexes me to be reminded not only of the reverses 
we endured under your walls, but also of the equal 
ignominy of having marched against them. Dis- 
honored forever are the names of several generals 
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whose fathers were signalized under the republic 
and under the emperor. Our soldiers have fallen 
unprofitably ; but never, sir, be persuaded that 
they have been garnering the harvest for the bene 
fit of Austrians and Neapolitans. 

Cardinal. Your Excellency will recollect that 
the Austrian and Neapolitan sovrans have territo- 
ries and allies in Italy; the French have none, 
These potentates have an unquestionable right to 
secure their own thrones in this country ; the 
French have no throne and no allies to defend in 
it, no people which calls or which in future will 
ever call tu them for aid. 

Gemeau, (aside.) Pardie! priest as he is, he 
speaks the truth. A pretty game hath our presi- 
dent been playing! The chair is an unlucky one; 
yet there are those behind who are ready enough 
to cut for it. 

Watrter Savace Lanpor. 





From Chambers’ Journal. 


SMITHFIELD MARKET. 


Smiturietp Market, for yet a little while, is 
one of the great sights of the metropolis, than which 
none offers a more vivid idea of the gigantic extent 
|of the multitudinous population whose myriad 
mouths require to be alimented twice in each week 
with so prodigious an amount of flesh, over and 
above the enormous quantities of dead meat brought 
daily by rail from the provinces. The cattle-market 
days are Monday and Friday—the former being 
exclusively devoted to the sale of beasts, calves, 
sheep, lambs, with usually not a very large con- 
tingent of swine. Friday, in addition to all these 
—with a strong preponderance in pigs—displays a 
goodly show of donkeys, horses, vehicles, harness, 
whips, and other agricultural adjuncts, and is al- 
together a much more miscellaneous, noisy, and 
huckstering fellow than his grave and respectable 
elder brother, Monday. Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday are hay and straw days, whilst Wednes- 
day is a dies non in the Smithfield calendar. 

Preparations for the Monday traffic commence 
in Smithfield soon after ten o’clock on the Sabbath 
evening. The holy day is then verging towards 
its close ; respectable citizens are either in bed or 
preparing to retire thither ; and the large expanse 
of Smithfield, with its intricate tracery of sheep and 
swine pens, cattle-rails, dimly visible in the light of 
the market gas-lamps, aided here and there by the 
dubious flicker of partially-closed taverns and gin- 
shops, is tenantless, save for a few passengers 
|hurrying east or west to their homes before the 
brute-arrivals bar or encumber their progress. 
| There is consequently little to excite attention just 
jat the moment, except it may be that the gate in 
the long, grim fagade of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital 
| opens for the reception of an accident, or that you 
|chance to look up and are startled to perceive the 
| great dome of St. Paul’s looming over the venerable 
| building, as if watching, like you, when the huge 
'stir and bustle necessary to the sustenance and life 
|of the vast city above which it towers shall begin. 
You do not waitlong. Police-officers, especially 
| appointed for the duty, arrive and take up their ap- 
| pointed posts; and if you enter any of the houses 
| of public resort—that, for instance, which proclaims 
|in huge letters that whoever is desirous of obtaining 
|** wool for yarn’’ should buy the particular ** cream 
| of the valley’’ sold there—you will perhaps see a 
‘paper stuck up, on which is written the number of 
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beasts and sheep which the salesmen who attend the 
market have notified to the buoking-office will be 
the probable number requiring accommodation. 
Usually the actual supply falls short of the number 
expected and very rarely indeed exceeds it. The 
publication of the quantity of stock anticipated af- 
fords, nevertheless, both buyers and sellers a suffi- 
ciently-accurate idea of the proportions of the supply 
to the probable demand, and in some degree governs 
their operations. ‘The number of beasts expected 
on the 15th of June last was 3985—an amount 
considerably below the average—and 34,510 sheep. 
Imagine—but no one who has not seen this market 
can form any adequate idea of the scene—40,000 
animals, including calves and pigs, congregated on 
a spot which a man’s voice but moderately exerted 


could, during the night silence, be easily heard | 


across, either way, from north to south, from east 
to west—from the entrance by Giltspur Street to 
Smithfield Bars, or from that by Snow Hill to the 
Three Foxes Court in Long Lane! We have been 
told, upon very high authority, that there are not 
more than two or three general officers in the British 
service who would know how to get 40,000 dis- 
ciplined men in or out of Hyde Park. If this be 
80, either regimental soldiers are less orderly and 
docile than sheep and oxen, or the generals less 
masters of their business than the Smithfield 
drovers ; for you will presently see that numbers of 
animals march in, take up their positions, and in 
due time march off again, with a despatch, regu- 
larity, and order which, under the circumstances, 
must be considered perfectly admirable. Now and 
then, to be sure, a silly sheep, at odds with des- 
tiny, will bolt suddenly off with a dog at its heels ; 
but whatever speed may be put forth, it finds, alas! 
no egress from the perplexing maze of pens in which 
it is involved ; and very soon, in obedience to the 
ery of ** Turn un—turn un,”’ is made to retrace its 
steps, and rejoin its Norfolk or Southdown com- 

anions. Perhaps, too, a recalcitrant calf, obstinate- 
ry inimical to conversion into veal, whilst gently 
led along by a halter, starts off with the boy in 
charge, and is with some difficulty restored to his 
place in quadrupeda! juvenile society ; or it may be 
that a restive porker, here and there, with the in- 
veterate hoggish propensity by which he is dis- 
tinguished of scampering off in precisely the opposite 
direction to that which leads to where his presence 
is most ardently desired, creates a momentary con- 
fusion ; but with these trifling exceptions the be- 
havior of the animals, as far as my observation has 
gone, is generally unexceptionable. The larger 
and more valuable ones especially permit themselves 
to be tied to the rails without a murmur, except 
indeed an occasional ‘* Boo—o—o—o ” should 
be so interpreted. But this is doubtful, to say the 
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perience in the world will have no difficulty in 
believing. 

‘* Ding-dong !—ding-dong!”’ It is half-past ten 
o’clock—the official hour for the admission of sheep 
is striking; and see, there glides in through 
Smithfield Bars the first instalment for this night 
of the tide of animal life constantly pouring from 
north, south, east, and west of the United King- 
;dom; from France, Holland, Germany, Spain, 
| Italy, towards this great centre of carnivorous con- 
|sumption. ‘The permanent pens, each capable of 
holding twelve sheep comfortably, but which upon 
occasion accommodates sixteen or eighteen, fill 
rapidly under the guidance of the drovers—men 
licensed by the city authorities, and wearing a 
numbered brass-badge on the left arm. These per- 
sons are employed and paid by the salesmen—a 
highly-respectable body of tradesmen, to whom the 
stock forwarded for sale in Smithfield is chiefly 
consigned. ‘lhe drovers are sent out to meet the 
sheep or beasts expected by rail or road; and as 
none but they are allowed to work in the market, 
the disposal of the animals is managed with a 
| celerity and system which could not be attained if 

strangers were permitted to bring in and arrange 
the cattle. There are not many short of two 
| thousand of these drovers attached to Smithfield 
Market—rude, coarse fellows no doubt, and in 
matters not pertaining to their business ignorant 
enough, but in that exceeding expert, and generally 
trustworthy. The ‘ regulation’? instrument of 
** torture’ which they use is not a very formidable 
instrument, but a stick about the thickness of a 
stout man’s thumb, rather more than four feet in 
length, with an iron point at one end projecting not 
more than a quarter of an inch. Nevertheless the 
innate savagery of some vicious natures is at no 
loss for means of cruelty, and the vigilance of the 
police-officers is especially directed to the prevention 
or chastisement of acts of brutality. The last 
morning I visited the market I observed to one of 
the officers—a civil and intelligent Scotsman, by 
the way—that I had been looking on for five or six 
hours, and as yet had seen nothing of the outra. 
geous cruelty said to be so prevalent there. ‘*) 
should hope not,’’ he replied with a laugh. “A 
good deal of that is mere stuff and nonsense, though 
of course cattle can’t be got to their places and 
haltered as gently and tenderly as babies are put to 
bed. Not but what the drovers require sharp 
looking after. This very morning we dropped 
down upon two of them before it was light, and 
locked them up four what we deemed cruelty.” 

There can be no doubt that the greatly-improved 
| aspect of Smithfield is in a great degree due to the 
| vigilance of the now admirably-organized police- 
| furee—a body of men not only highly efficient in 











least of it. I have heard them emit the same sounds | their vocation, but extremely serviceable just now 
whilst revelling in Saintfoin as when on view at | as interpreters of the mysteries of the market to 
Smithfield ; and as a somewhat celebrated lady in | the numerous foreigners—Germans principally—I 
her ‘Travels in the East very truly remarks: ‘* Man | have noticed, who visit this metropolitan lion at 
as yet—(nor woman either fur that matter)—has | about sunrise. The astonishment of these gentlemen 
done nothing to bridge over the gulf which lies | as the vast droves pour in hour after hour is often 
between him and mental intercommunication with | very vehemently expressed, especially after hearing 
the lower animals,”’ and it is therefore obviously | from an officer the number that will probably arrive : 
impossible to say what the lowing of the ox, the | ‘* What you say? Forty, feefty tousend! Mein 
baaing of the sheep, the neighing of the horse, or | Gatt! And you shall throw a stone over the place !”’ 
the braying of the ass, precisely indicate—albeit it | They are not so fortunate when driven to drovers 
must be conceded that the squeaking of swine has | for information. One rather ludicrous instance I 
a rather exact significance. Nine tenths of the | myself noticed. A gentleman, one of a party of 
noises, too, in Smithfield are made by the calves | five, and their interpreter, flushed with the flying 
—a fact in natural history which persons of ex- | colors with which he had come off in his colloquy 
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with a polite police-officer, must needs venture his 
English with a coarse-grained, wiry-tempered old 
fellow, busy at the moment in getting some refrac- 
tory sheep into place and order, and in so doing 
encountered a specimen of sour-krout quite new to 


him. He wished to ascertain where the man got 
his badge, and very civilly said: ‘* How you get, 
my goot friend, the arm-brass with figures?’ As 
he touched the article whilst speaking, he was 
sufficiently comprehended, and the drover merely 
squinting at the questioner from the corner of his 
eyes, and without for an instant discontinuing his 
operations with the sheep, answered quickly and 
gruffly: ‘“* Byes’em; ees a do byes’em!’”? The 
gentleman stretched his ears eagerly, but they con- 
veyed no intelligent sound to his brain. English 
of that kind had never, he was sure, been taught 
in Faderland. ‘* What you say, good man?’’ he 
anxiously replied—** what you say !’’ The answer 
was this time unbroken by a comma: ‘* Byes’em ees 
a do byes’em!’’ The querist was completely non- 
plussed ; his reputation as a linguist fell rapidly 
with his companions; and I hastened to remark 
that the gutturals he had just heard was Smithfield 
for saying that the market authorities, when grant- 
ing the badge, charged the recipient a certain sum 
for it. 

But to resume the progress of the market. The 
hour-and-a-half’s monopoly enjoyed by the sheep 
has sufficed to about one third fill the pens; and 
now, twelve o’clock having struck, on come the 
dense bellowing herds of oxen—stirks, stots, heifers, 
cows, short horns, straight horns, crescent horns, 
long horns, no horns ; black, white, pied, dun, red : 
on come the huge beasts, and as they arrive are 
with surprising dexterity and despatch securely 
fastened to the strong market railings. From this 
hour, midnight, till seven or eight in the morning, 
the living stream of beasts and sheep, and calves 
and pigs, gradually attenuating of course, and with 
widening intervals, will pour on. Those who, on 
a fine summer morning, have watched at an early 
hour any of the great roads leading into London, 
will agree that the sudden and repeated appearance 
of the droves or flocks at the brow of an eminence, 
or ata turn in the long, silent vista, bringing, as it 
were, the light with them, presents a panorama of 
the liveliest and most pleasing kind. It is not till 
about half-past five or six o’clock that the swine make 
their entrance into the market, and at about the same 
time numerous carts and small wagons arrive—two- 
storied for the occasion, or having a kind of basket 
or cage nearly the size of the floor of the vehicle, 
swinging under it between the wheels, and vocal, 
like the upper apartment, with the bleatings and 
baaings of calves and sheep. These conveyances 
are frequently driven by the proprietor of the ani- 
mals himself; and just now he is pretty sure to be 
accompanied on the fore-seat of the machine by his 
wife or daughter, perhaps both, come up of course 
to see the Great Exhibition. 

By this time—half past five—the market will 
have assumed a very busy aspect, and, if the morn- 
ing be fine, will present a gay and animated scene. 
The salesmen, with their ink-bottles hanging down 
in front of their waistcoats, are at their posts; but 
if you are to believe the abstracted, indifferent ex- 
pression of their faces when buyers approach, with- 
out wish, much less anxiety, to sell. It is clearly 
their opinion that purchasers on this particular day 
ought to esteem themselves fortunate in being sup- 
plied at almost any price—the supply, as they say, 
being so inadequate to the tremendous demand. 
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The buyers, of whom there are probably already 
several hundreds in the field—many of them in 
blue aprons, and almost all with a pair of bright 
scissors peeping out of their breast or waistcoat- 
pockets—it is equally clear, from the same index- 
tablet, are merely present as spectators, and with 
no purpose whatever of purchasing, unless the 
prices are very low indeed. One has just told the 
stout, jolly-looking salesman yonder that he is not 
particularly in want of veal: he has, in fact, been 
handling that fine Jot of calves—pulling at their 
tails, peeping at their eyes, looking into their 
mouths, and feeling their shoulders and loins— 
from mere habit and curiosity : he asks, neverthe- 
less, what would be about the figure to anybody 
that really wanted them. The answer in a curt, 
indifferent tone—for just at the moment the sales- 
man is almost entirely absorbed in a conversation 
with a friend relative to the weather—perfectly 
astounds the questioner, and he starts away with an 
expression of extreme astonishment, almost of 
disgust. He does not go far; he returns and again 
examines the animals, just, as he says, to find out 
what on earth there can be about them to warrant 
the demand of such a preposterous price, and finally 
makes an offer. The salesman’s ‘‘ No” is quick 
and emphatic ; another bid is made, the salesman 
relaxes somewhat in both figure and face, and 
ultimately the buyer—the more quickly should 
another be handling the calves—extends his right 
hand, opens it, and presents it to the salesman, at 
the same time naming his last offer. The salesman 
ponders for an instant, recugnizes that it is the 
purchaser's final word, strikes his own palm into 
the other’s, and it is a concluded irrevocable bar- 
gain by custom of the market. The salesman’s 
account-book and the buyer’s scissors are out and 
open the next moment; the purchaser's name and 
the price he is to pay are down in black and white, 
and his initials or some other peculiar mark are 
cut on the hair of the hind-quarter of the calves. 
Hundreds upon hundreds of such bargains are 
effected long before the mass of Londoners, whose 
appetites are thus catered for, are out of their beds. 
The skill of the buyer consists chiefly in his being 
able to guess correctly at the weight of the animal, 
which it is said many of them can do within a stone 
even of the largest beasts. The reports of the 
newspapers that beef and mutton fetched so much 
per stone, sinking the offal, pork so much per score, 
record merely guess-prices ; neither beasts, sheep, 
nor swine being actually sold by weight. ‘The in- 
stant a bullock or cow is purchased, the hair of the 
animal’s tail is cut off; if otherwise, a few of the 
hairs are pulled out and tied round the tail. These 
are signs to purchasers that the animals are disposed 
of, and prevents their being unnecessarily handled, 
or business-men from wasting their time unneces- 
sarily in contemplation of their beauties. Sheep, 
the instant two hands have struck a bargain over 
them, are ruddJed with the buyer’s mark. 

One peculiarity of this market is, that the sales- 
man is not permitted to take money directly from 
the purchaser of beasts or sheep. ‘There are five 
market-banks, and into one of these the amount 
agreed upon is paid; and when the seller has 
ascertained that this is done, the animals are 
delivered and driven off. This custom is said to 
have originated in a desire to protect the distant 
proprietor of stock from being defrauded of any 
portion of the price realized ; but the real purpose 
appears to be the prevention of frauds on the city- 
tolls, which are, on all sheep sold, 2d. per score, 
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and on all beasts, 1s. 8d. per score. 
ments can only be demanded of non-freemen— 
citizens of London who have taken up their freedom 


These pay- 


being exempt. The charge for sheep or calf pens 
is ls. each; entry of sale of horses, 4d. each; of 
pigs, 4d. per score. The ties of beasts and 
calves are ld. each; of horses, 2d. cach. The 
duty on hay is 6d. per load, and 1d. each entry of 
sale. Straw, Id. each entry of sale. There being 
no charge on the sale of horses, donkeys, or swine, 
the bank-mode of payment with regard to dealings 
in them is not enforced; so that, as a dealer per- 
sonally informed us, ‘*‘ A hindiwidual as sells a 
pig, a oss, or a moke, drawrs his tin on the nail, 
and it’s nothink to nobody.’’? ‘The tolls and dues 
enumerated have been adopted in the government 
bill for erecting a new metropolitan market, and 
must, in the case of Smithfield, equal the revenues 
of half-a-dozen German principalities. Bearing 
this in mind, and that moreover a sum of about 
300,000/. changes hands there weekly, the fierce 
and protracted resistance opposed to the abolitionists 
by the civic authorities at once assumes a natural 
and intelligible aspect and character. 

The time for ciosing the market on Mondays is 
twelve o’clock, after which carts, wagons, and 
other vehicles may pass through ; but it is usually 
two or three hours later before business is entirely 
over, and the unsold stock—seldom a large quan- 
tity—drawn off to the neighboring lairs, there to 
remain till the next market-day. Swine especially, 
which arrive later than sheep and oxen, may be 
seen in every gradation of porcine existence, from 
the huge bacon hog to the milk-fed innocent whose 
reasted succulence has been so unctuously cele- 
brated by Charles Lamb, panting in their exposed 
pens beneath the rays of the noontide sun, in 
scarcely-diminished numbers. The donkey and 
hors¢ market is on Friday only; the first come 
early, but the ‘* ’osses,’’ which are ‘‘ strawed’’— 
that is, which have a bunch of straw tied to their 
manes and tails as a token that the proprietor is 
open to a reasonable offer—do not arrive till two 
o’clock, by which time the demand for beef and 
mutton is supposed to be over. The din and 
hubbub at about the time of the horse-market, 
caused by the shouts and cries of ginger-beer, 
oyster, whip, and other vendors of miscellaneous 
products—the ‘Hi! hi!’’ of the donkey-dealer 
whilst exhibiting the merits of his animals—the 
cracking of whips and trotting of horses up and 
down—must be heard to be fully appreciated ; con- 
stituting, as they do, a deafening uproar and tumult, 
compared with which the noise and rattle of Fleet 
Street at its busiest hour of the day sinks into in- 
significance. ‘There are, of, course, horses of every 
degree of value sold in Smithfield, and bargains 
may doubtless be picked up there occasionally ; 
but it is not a place in which an amateur in horse- 
flesh should try his ’prentice-hand at purchasing. 
If there is one thing that cannot be successfully 
assumed, it is that of being a judge of horse quali- 
ties in the presence of a Smithfield dealer. How- 
ever wisely and cautiously you may utter senten- 
tious depreciations of the animal after, as you 
think, the exact manner of the really knowing 
ones, he will detect with unerring sagacity the 
innocence of your heart in your speech or look ; the 
price will be adjusted to your capacity with marvel- 
lous readiness ; and you may fully depend that when 
the bargain is struck, another guess-sort-of-animal 
than the horse you have purchased has been sold. 
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If you doubt the truth of this, make the experi- 
ment; once will quite suffice. 

In this brief sketch of the great London cattle- 
market, many incidents and peculiarities which 
give it life and color must necessarily be omitted ; 
but the temporary visitor to the metropolis may 
rest assured that a visit to these scenes, soon to 
become matters of history only, will be amply 
repaid by what he will witness there. In conclu- 
sion, we may remark, that although every possible 
expedient has been adopted to insure the orderly 
and merciful management of the market, there can 
still be no question that its restricted space in the 
heart of a crowded city, the want of commodious 
lairs for unsold stock, the close and fetid holes 
and corners in which the animals are slaughtered, 
and the danger and inconvenience necessarily attend- 
ant upon driving such immense numbers of horned 
cattle through populous and narrow thoroughfares, 
fully justify Parliament in enforcing its removal. 
The new market is to be situated at not less than 
five miles from London. This in itself will no 
doubt be a great change for the better; yet it may 
not be amiss to remark, that the danger of cruelty 
to the animals themselves, of which we have heard 
so much, will be rather increased than diminished 
by the change, inasmuch as the supervision which 
a jealous, antagonistic public exercises upon Smith- 
field will be to a great extent withdrawn. It may 
affright the human imagination to picture to itse] 
wretched, tortured animals battered to death amidst 
filth and darkness ; but to the poor beast itself it is 
the same thing whether the blows be dealt in a 
dark cellar or in an open, freely-ventilated abattoir. 
It is a detestable cruelty wherever committed ; and 
especially now—when, by the discovery of chloro- 
furm, science has afforded an agent by means of 
which the necessary taking away of animal life can 
be effected without the infliction of pain—such a 
brutal mode ought not to be persisted in. Many 
‘¢ practical’? eyebrows will doubtless be elevated at 
the suggestion. Itis one, nevertheless, which public 
opinion will ultimately force upon reluctant butcher- 
ism; and the Cruelty Prevention Society could 
not act more efficiently in their humane vocation 
than in urging its early adoption. 
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‘*T was told at Boston,’’ says Mr. Johnston, ‘‘ of a 
gentleman in the neighborhood, who, having engaged 
a farm servant, found him very satisfactory in all 
respects, except that he invariably came into the 
house, and even into his master’s room, with his hat 
on. ‘John,’ he said to him one day, ‘ you always 
keep your hat on when you conie into the house.’ 
‘Well, sir, haven’t La right to?’ ‘ Yes, I suppose 
you have.’ ‘Well, then, why should n’t I?’ This 
was a poser, After a moment’s reflection he shrewdly 
asked : ‘ Now, John, what ’ll you take—how much 
more wages will you ask—to take your hat off when 
you come in?’ ‘ Well, that requires consideraticn, I 
guess.’ ‘Take the thing into consideration, then, 
and tell me to-morrow morning.’ ‘To-morrow comes. 
‘Well, John, have you considered?’ ‘ Well, sir, I 
guess it’s worth a dollar a month.’ ‘It’s settled, 
then, John—you shall have another dollar a month ;’ 
and the gentleman retained a good servant, while 
John’s hat was always in his hand when he entered 
the house in future. So works democracy. The 
Kentucky people cast in the teeth of the Bostonians 
that they worship the almighty dollar. At all events, 
in a democracy, the stiffest has his price, and wealth 
cannot be deprived of a certain amount of influence.”’ 





—Quarterly Review. 
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GERMANY. 


[The Morning Chronicle in Foreign and British pol- 
itics represents the opinions of many of Sir Robert 
Peel’s disciples. In religion it is High Church. It 
is always well informed on Continental affairs, and 
expressed these opinions on the 21st of August :] 


In the general condition of Germany there is at 
present less room for hope than at any former 
yeriod since 1848. Faults that might be excused 
in the panic of a revolution are unpardonable when 
authority is backed by greater power than ever. 
There is no longer the plea of self-defence for the 
illegal employment of force on the part of the 
rulers of that country, and there is no possible 
justification for their return to a system of govern- 
ment which had been abjured by every prince in 
the confederation. Nor has any attempt been 
made to effect a reconciliation between those who 
are now in possession of almost unlimited power 
and the party who, in sincerity and good faith, 
accomplished the German revolution. The old 
estrangement still subsists between the governments 
and the great mass of the people who took part in 
the movement of 1848. The two great powers, 
whose only bond of alliance consists in their equal 
hostility to the revolution, prosecute, with undimin- 
ished vigor, the work of reaction. Prussia, with 
its boasted enlightenment, and with its claims to the 
moral and intellectual headship of Germany, is the 
obsequious ally of Austria and Russia in carrying 
out the policy recommended by Schwarzenberg 
and Nesselrode. ‘The Federal government has, 
therefore, become pretty much what it was in the 
time of Metternich—but with the difference that in 


those days Prussia was a candidate for popular} 
favor, and chose to stand aloof rather than take an | 


active part in measures which itcondemned. Now, 


however, the views of Austria and Prussia coincide, | 
and the power of the Diet—at least for evil—is| 
It is now only from the states | 


thereby increased. 
of the second and third order that opposition is to 


be anticipated—and their attention has of late years | 
been more occupied with the most despicable in-| 


In 


trigues than in promoting the general welfare. 


many of them the government is so weak as to be | 
constrained to look for extraneous support in order | 


to maintain the authority of the reigning house, 
and for the most part everything is sacrificed to 
the dynastic interest. Yet the four kingdoms are 
strong enough in material resources, and in the 
feeling of their subjects, to have a policy of their 
own. ‘Their attitude in the autumn of last year 
virtually settled the question then existing between 
Austria and Prussia. ‘They form no inconsidera- 
ble portion of the confederation, and, divided as 


Germany is, they may hope to exercise an impor-| 


tant influence. And, as a legislative union of the 
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tion. It cannot be doubted that the very small 
principalities which were allowed to remain when 
the empire was abolished, are in every way most 
prejudicial ; but it is not so certain that it would 
be desirable to destroy the independence of the 
kingdoms for the sake of obtaining political unity. 
In the judgment of foreign observers, the state of 
things in many of the secondary monarchies is far 

referable to the constitutional fiction exhibited in 

russia. In Hanover and Bavaria faith has not 
been broken with the people; and whatever in- 
trigues may be laid to the charge of those govern- 
ments, in their behavior with regard to the 
German question, it will not be disputed that their 
conduct has been liberal and straightforward with 
regard to matters of internal administration and 
legislation. The kingdoms of Saxony and Wir- 
temberg have been less fortunate: for, in those 
states, the revolution was more serious, and the 
government less honest—and the reaction, there- 
fore, has been complete. 

But in the two kingdoms first mentioned, the 
principle of constitutional government has been 
honestly adopted by their respective rulers. In 
Bavaria, the changes introduced after the revolution 
are still maintained. Notwithstanding the undigni- 
fied manner in which the late king—assailed by 
democracy on the one hand, and by Lola Montez 
on the other—yielded to his people, the concessions 
which were made have been steadfastly adhered to, 
the constitution has not been violated, and the 
public pledges of the sovereign have not been 
repudiated. In Hanover, the course of affairs has 
been more constitutional, but the results realized 
have been not less in favor of the popular and 
national interest. There the course of reform has 
been, from first to last, strictly legal. When the 
revolution took place, the king was not intimidated 
into placing the executive authority in the hands 
of a Convention or Committee of Safety, but great 
political changes were effected with the concur- 
rence of the existing legislature. The government 
became more popular, but it was in no respect 
revolutionary. Useful reforms have been intro- 
duced and applied practically ; and there has been 
no disposition to retract or to render nugatory what 
the people had gained by the legitimate vote of the 
legislature, influenced though it was by the uni- 
| versal excitement of the time. 

A case has occurred lately which shows the 
ihonesty of the Hanoverian government in the 
| course which it has adopted of judicious reform, 
}and which offers a remarkable contrast to the 
| conduct of the court of Berlin. Formerly, as is 
| well known, the landed gentry of Germany were a 
| privileged class, enjoying rights and immunities 
| almost of a feudal character, and possessing the 
entire control of the provincial Diets. After the 
| revolution, laws were passed in Hanover which 





states of the confederation is very unlikely to be| abolished the class rights of the Ritterschaft, and 
accomplished, a good deal of interest must be} substituted a new system of county and provincial 
attached to the feeling displayed, and to the degree | administration. During the last few weeks the 
of political development attained, in the lesser| landed interest in Hanover, encouraged by the 
monarchies. ‘Though the small duchies and elec-} favor with which the same party has been treated 
torates exercise but little influence upon German in Prussia, ventured to ask for the restitution of 
politics, the four kingdoms must have considerable | their privileges, and for a return to the previous 
weight, so long as the rivalry of races survives,| system. The Hanoverian government refused to 
and the existing territorial arrangements are| entertain the proposal to reconsider, on the ground 
adhered to. | of right, measures which the legislature had the 

There is no common-place so well worn as the| unquestioned power to enact, and it dismissed the 
assertion that the political evils which afflict Ger-| petition with a courteous but firm answer. The 
many are due to the excessive number of indepen-| court has thus given an example of constitutional 
dent governments which exist within the confedera-| government in supporting the measures ratified by 
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the Chambers ; and, contrary to the usual practice 
in Germany, the executive and the legislature have 
had but one policy. Itis stated by the organs of the 
reactionary party, that the Hanoverian Ritterschaft 
will appeal to the Diet against their own govern- 
ment—to the authority of the confederation against 
the rights of a single state. It is scarcely probable 
that such a step will be resorted to; but, from the 
threats held out, we may judge of the exasperation 
of the feudal party, and of the mischief which has 
been done by the Prussian government in resusci- 
tating the Provincial Diets with the exclusive privi- 
leges of the landed interest. In Prussia, those 
bodies had been for three years suspended, for the 
principle of their constitution was utterly inconsis- 
tent with the laws enacted since 1848. Neverthe- 
less, they have been revived, with a view doubtless 
to give strength to the territorial aristocracy, and 
to serve as an additional bulwark against the 
revolution. But in Hanover, as we have seen, 
the attempt to follow in the wake of Prussia has 
been at once resisted, and the obstinate toryism 
which used to be imputed to the sovereign of that 
country is amply redeemed by the good faith with 
which engagements, once made with the people, 
have been invariably maintained. 

In the want of political honesty on the part of 
the more powerful governments of Germany lie 
the worst dangers of that country. It is, however, 
of no mean importance, to the princes as well as to 
the people, that, even by a state so inconsiderable 
as Hanover, an example should be furnished of 
constitutional government, conducted with modera- 
tion but with honesty. The best chance for the 
political development of Germany is in the success 
of such experiments in the separate states. If a 
constitutional régime were fairly adopted in the 
component parts of the confederation, the govern- 
ment of the whole would quickly assume the same 
character, whether with or without a collective 
parliament ; and it is more reasonable to look to 
the effurts of the different states as the source of 
the future liberty of Germany, than to expect a 
constitutional monarchy to be created by a demo- 
cratic convention, or to be founded by the sword 
ef a King of Prussia. 





From the Times, 28th Aug. 
BY NICARAGUA. 


In February, 1849, The Times directed public 
attention to the desirableness of a transit route from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, by way of Lake Nicara- 
gua. At that time we exercised an inoffensive 
control over the Mosquito territory, which com- 
manded the entrance to the passage; our West 
Indian colonies gave us an interest, as they still do, 
in everything connected with the region; we pos- 
sessed already lines of steamers both on the Atlan- 
tic and Pacific side; our traffic from ocean to ocean, 
in the shape of specie and passengers, was so con- 
siderable as to call for our fullest activity with 
regard to everything that might facilitate it; and, 
above all, the privileges necessary for the construc- 
tion of the route in which Nicaragua, Costa Rica, 
and the Mosquito territory were interested, were 
instantly obtainable on such moderate terms as 
would have been consequent on the absence of 
competition. Nothing was done, however. A 
scheme based upon commercial considerations, 
and which to be appreciated required a com- 
prehensive faith in the inevitable march of 
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western civilization, had few attractions after a 
period of excitement when fortunes were to be 
made by anything rather than the exercise of judg- 
ment anda knowledge of the laws of progress. 
The enterprise, moreover, according to some, was 
not sufficiently exclusive, and would merely result 
in the loss of our capital for the benefit of the 
Americans, who were ‘‘ too shrewd to undertake it 
themselves.”” A few months afterwards the an- 
nouncement came, that the Americans, aroused to 
the value of the route, had lost no time in opening 
negotiations with Nicaragua, and had actually 
succeeded in concluding a contract. The ery was 
then raised that they were seeking to grasp Cen- 
tral America; that they would construct the canal 
and exclude our vessels from entering it upon equal 
terms, and that we must forthwith prevent their 
proceedings by contesting in the name of the King 
of Mosquito, the right of Nicaragua to concede the 
route. The answer to this was the arrival of two 
commissioners from the Canal Company to offer to 
English capitalists, upon little more than nominal 
terms, a clear half of all the privileges which they 
had acquired by their promptitude, and which were 
now held under a joint guarantee of protection from 
the governments of the United States and Great 
Britain. The desire fur participation, however, 
was again: cooled as soon as it was found that it 
could be gratified. The prudence of Englishmen 
in 1850 was enough to compensate for the entire 
history of 1846, and where 800,000,000/. had once 
been considered a moderate outlay to be incurred 
during two or three years for local traffic, the pos- 
sible expenditure by England and the United States 
combined of 300,000/. per annum for 12 years to 
revolutionize the traffic of the globe, was something 
almost too much even for a congress of capitalists 
to contemplate. A direct purchase, therefore, was 
out of the question, and it was apparently only 
from a sense of patriotism and of the shame that 
would be incurred if the power of accepting the 
offer should be wholly lost to us, that at the eleventh 
hour an agreement was entered into with the view 
of securing its renewal at a fair price if the com- 
pany should ultimately succeed in demonstrating 
the feasibility of their undertaking. In October 
last this agreement was announced in The Times, 
and Messrs. Vanderbilt and White, the commis- 
sioners of the company, returned to New York 
with the intelligence to their colleagues that they 
must proceed in their work without any cooperation 
from this side until the results of codperation 
would be no longer doubtful. From that date 
there have been almost monthly assertions of im- 
pending failure. Without ‘‘ British capital’’ their 
attempts, it was said, would end in hopeless insol- 
vency. Costa Rica, moreover, would contest the 
territory through which they would pass. Mos- 
quito, also, might still be made a cause of quarrel. 
Other competing schemes, too, would extinguish 
them. Their two boats first sent out (one of which 
is at present on the Lake) were ‘ totally wrecked.” 
The assertion that they were forming a road over 
the 12 miles of land from the lake to the Pacific, 
was alleged on the authority of two travellers to be 
a delusion, and, finally, within the lust fortnight we 
have had the statement that their privileges, which 
had been guaranteed by England and America, had 
been suddenly revoked by the State of Nicaragua. 
A more remarkable history of discouragements was 
perhaps never recorded, and was certainly never 
terminated in a more concise or interesting way” 
than by one of the simple paragraphs in the Amer- 
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ican News of Monday morning :—‘* The passen- 
gers by the Pacific steamer arrived at San Juan del 
Sur (Nicaragua) with the California mails on the 
29th of July, crossed the isthmus in 32 hours, and 
arrived at New York after a passage from San 
Francisco of about 29 days.”’ 

Thus, within 30 months of the time when the 
question of Nicaragua first became generally dis- 
cussed, the American company have entered into 
and secured a contract with that State, have gained 
the advantage of a protective treaty between Great 
Britain and the United States, have established a 
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line of the fastest steamers both on the Atlantic | 


and Pacific, have completed a survey which shows 
that the difficulties which for 300 years have 
frightened the world from attempting a junction of 
the oceans were absolutely fabulous, have carried 
200 passengers in a few hours down a river which 
was represented as almost impracticable from shoals 
and rapids even for Indian canoes, have removed 
all the uncertainties and terrors that rendered the 
Isthmus the great stumbling-block of a safe and 
cheap passage to Australia, have brought Califor- 
nia a week or ten days nearer to New York, and 
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practicable character should have arrested the prog- 
ress of so important a project. Accordingly, we 
heard of vast blocks of rock, of rapid torrents 
rather than rivers, descending suddenly into ab- 
solute cascades—of a tract of country so dangerous 
to life that no man attempted to make it his perma- 
nent habitation, and even passing travellers were 
struck down by the unseen influences of the pesti- 
lential air. Any calm spectator of the earth and 
its concerns would have said @ priori, that it was 
more important to the human race to have an ac- 
curate survey of that narrow neck of Jand which 
parts the Pacific from the Atlantic Ocean than of 
| any other given spot upon the surface of the globe. 
This was no mere national concern. The element 
of locality did not enter intothe calculation. It was 
| a problem the solution of which was as important to 
| the Chinaman as to the Sheffield dealer in hard- 
| ware; and yet, until the last few months, what has 
| been accomplished? The few projectors who have 
| directed their attention to the question have done 
| little more than present us with an exaggerated 
| statement of fanciful difficulties which had no ex- 
| istence but in their own apprehensions. We have 





have secured for themselves the monopoly of a| had from time to time laid before us elaborate com- 
traffic which is the most marvellous that has ever | parisons of the advantages and disadvantages of 
been known, and the disposal of fertile lands and | rival schemes. They all came recommended by 
trading stations and natural docks that promise | pretensions to accurate research, and to a careful 
ultimately to receive the commerce of the world. | estimate of the practical difficulties of the case. 
The lesson which these things furnish to our cap- | The projectors, however, were good at nothing but 
italists is rendered, too, more striking by the fact | projects, and those who should have carried their 
that they have been achieved by a small body of | plans into effect offered objections, and withheld 
business men, without, we believe, the issue of a| their aid. The most visionary of these propositions 
single prospectus, or raising a dollar in the share- | would have affurded reasons for triumph as com- 
market. It will be useful if it should teach us that | pared with absolute neglect, and yet nothing was 


the true mode of seeking fortune by adventure is| done. Who could have supposed that the difficulty 
to be found rather in an energetic combination of a | to be overcome resolved itself into a pleasant steam 
few individuals, animated by an earnest conviction, trip through a lovely country, which may be ac- 


and ready to risk their own Jabor and means to| complished in about twenty-four hours when the 
carry it out, than in accepting the invitations even | machinery shall have been set fully in motion? 
of the most wealthy speculators, however ready to! Such, however, is the simple truth. 

manage millions if they can raise it with small risk It is by the way of Lake Nicaragua the task has 
to themselves, and to organize at a moment's} been at length accomplished. Let us follow the 
notice a board of directors and a staff of officials, | passengers by the steam-ship—the Pacifie—on their 
who will conduct the expenditure free from per-| way from San Francisco to New York, and we 
sonal misgivings, and relying upon the dignity of | shall see what wild exaggeration there has been 
their names meet all remonstrances by a threat of | in all the statements relative to the transit of pas- 
resignation. |sengers across the Isthmus of Panama. On the 
| 14th of July the steam-ship Pacific left San Fran- 
|cisco; on the 12th of August passengers who 
| had quitted California by that boat were landed in 
| New Youk; another steamer left New York on 
the 16th, and brought us on the night of Tuesday 


From the Times, Aug. 29. 
A very astonishing announcement appeared in 
our columns yesterday. It is gravely proposed to 
unite the capital of the British empire by an iron 


band with Caleutta, in order that the distance be- 
tween the two places may be accomplished within 
the week. On Monday morning a man may shave 
in the midst of London fog, with the quicksilver in 


|Jast intelligence that the passage of the Isthmus 
| had been successfully aceomplished. Thus the 
| communication between San Francisco and London 
| occupied from July 14 to August 26, inclusive of 


the thermometer nowhere. On the following Mon- | four days’ delay at New York, and of still more 
day night he may be languidly stripping for a cold | considerable delays on the Isthmus. The time 
bath in Caleutta, his limbs relaxed with heat, and | table for the Isthmus stands thus:—On the 29th of 
with the quicksilver where you will. To-day we | July the steamer from San Francisco reached San 
would call attention, not to the promise, but to the | Juan del Sud, on the Pacific. “I took a mule,” 
accomplishment, of another task somewhat similar | writes the correspondent of the New York Journal, 
in character, which has been discussed, taken up, | ‘‘ and rode a distance of 18 miles to the city of Revoes 
and abandoned over and over again any time dur-| in ¢hree hours and a-half; stopped three days and 
ing the last two centuries. Who has not heard of | four hours, left in the steamer Director, and passed 
project after project for joining the two great | through Lake Nicaragua to the Rapids, where we 
oceans of the world by cutting through the Isthmus | arrived in twenty-one hours, at which place we 
of Panama? The distance to be accomplished was | stopped 18 hours; there took the beautiful iron 
really so trifling, the advantages to commerce so | steamer Sir H. L. Bulwer, and passed down the 
enormous, the territory through which the path | most romantic and most beautiful river I have ever 
must be cut in the hands of so powerless a people, | seen in about ten hours, to the splendid steamship 
that nothing but natural obstacles of the most im-| Prometheus, at San Juan of the Atlantic.”” Thus 
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the time actually occupied between the rival towns 
of San Juan, on either ocean, was between 34 and 
35 hours. We regret that our Jimits will not per- 
mit us to insert here once more the account of the 
trial trip up the river San Juan. This appears to 
have been successfully accomplished in sixteen 
hours from the river’s mouth up to the Castello 
Rapids—the great obstacle to steam navigation. 
Such is a brief summary of results. We should 
not forget to mention that the reports are unani- 
mous as to the salubrity of the climate for all pur- 
poses of transit, and the picturesque character of 
the scenery through which the little steamer wound 
her way. 

This is of course but a first practical experiment. 
The transit across the Isthmus is susceptible of 
indefinite improvement. When we remember the 
** fatal’? objections that were offered whenever the 

roject for crossing the Isthmus by the way of 
elon was named, it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that the difficulties of other routes may 
also have taken a lively color in the heated imagi- 
nations of the projectors. The proved exaggera- 
tion in the one case makes one anticipate possible ex- 
aggerations in others. But, even admitting that on 
mature consideration the route by way of Lake 
Nicaragua may be adopted as the most advisable at 
the present point of our engineering knowledge, 
still, in the face of these reports, it is evident that, 
beyond exploding an illusion, nothing has been ac- 
complished or attempted. We would not for a 
moment undervalue the spirit and energy of the 
gallant little band which has successfully carried 
through this remarkable enterprise. They have 
fairly put us te shame. It will remain an endur- 


ing blot in the history of English adventure that 
so noble a feat as this has been accomplished with- 


out our aid, although aid was asked from us in the 
most pressing terms. In a question such as this, 
however, it is necessary to discard all gusts of 
sentiment, and to consider the question from a 
more practical point of view. It is, comparatively 
speaking, of lithe importance whether a company 
of United States or of British merchants were the 
first to send a steamer up the river San Juan. 
Free access from ocean to ocean is of the last im- 
portance to the interest of all commercial nations. 
It is clear that, whatever arrangements may finally 
be decided upon, the key of the Pacific cannot be 
intrusted to the keeping of any single power. In 
point of fact, negotiations have been long afvot at 
Washington and in London to bring about so de- 
sirable a result. The energy and capital of the 
two nations could not be directed to a nobler object 
than the union of the two seas by the most rapid 
and direct channel of which cireumstances will 
admit. The glory of having practically proved the 
possibility of success will remain forever an honor- 
able distinction of a private company in the United 
States. 





From the National Intelligencer. 


Our readers will, we have no doubt, well remember 
a spirited and striking poetic article which went the 
rounds of the American and European press a year or 
two ago, entitled the ‘* Song of Steam,’ from the pen 
of G. W. Cutter, Esq., then, we believe, of Cincinnati. 
Since then, the gifted writer of that article has become 
a resident of Washington, and has favored us with 
the annexed more elaborate but equally spirited ode 





OF IRON. 83 
on the great and indispensable material and instru- 
ment in the business and operations of the world, 
Iron. 


THE SONG OF IRON. 
BY G. W. CUTTER, 
AUTHOR OF THE SONG OF STEAM, ‘‘E PLURIBUs UNUM,” &c, 


Heave the bellows and pile the fire, 
Like the red and fearful glow 
Where the crater’s lurid clouds aspire 
O’er the darkened plains below ; 
Let the weight of your ponderous hammers smite 
With the power of the mountain stream ; 
Or thunder beneath the earthquake might 
That dwells in the arm of steam ' 


Though I cannot boast the diamond’s hue, 
The tempting gleam of gold, 

With which, by the arts of the grasping few, 
The nations are bought and sold ; 

Yet is my presence more priceless far 
Than the blaze of earth’s royal gem, 

That ever has kindled a ducal star, 
Or flamed in a diadem, 


In the fearful depths of the rayless mine 
My giant strength was laid, 

Ere the sun, or the moon, or the stars that shine 
In the boundless heavens were made ; 

Ere darkness was rolled from the deep away ; 
Ere the skies were spread abroad ; 

Ere the words that called up the light of day 
Were breathed by the lips of God ! 


Ye were but a poor and powerless race 
Till ye wisely sought my aid ; 

Ye dwelt, like the beasts of the savage chase, 
In the gloom of the forest shade ; 

Where often the nomad yielded his hearth 
To the wolf in pale atfright, 

And the tooth of the lion stained the earth 
With the blood of the troglodyte. 


How helpless ye saw the descending rain, 
The water's resistless flow, 

The frost that seared the verdant plain, 
And the blinding drifts of snow ! 

For you no steer his neck would yield— 
No steed your slave would be ; 

Ye traced no furrows along the field, 
No pathways o’er the sea ! 


The myriad stars came forth at even ; 
The bow of God was bent, 
Inscribing the wondrous laws of Heaven 
O’er the measureless firmament. 
Bright constellations rose and fled ; 
The fair moon waxed and waned ; 
But the record which they nightly spread 
Unknown to you remained. 


But when some prescient spark of mind 
Invaded my lone retreat, 

And ye learned my Proteus form to bind, 
And fashion, with fervent heat, 

The gleaming sword from the flames leaped out- - 
And the hook for the golden grain ; 

And the air grew vocal with freedom’s shout 
Where the tyrants of earth were slain ! 


Then rose the dome and the lofty tower 
Where the groaning forest fell ; 

And the massive guns looked frowning o’er 
The walls of the citadel. 

The dizzy and tapering steeple sprung, 
And flashed in the summer air ; 

And the pendent bell in the turret swung 
To summon the world to prayer ! 
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Stout ships encountered the howling storms 
On the trackless sea secure ; 
For I held the fate of their gallant forms, 
And my grasp is strong and sure. 
Midst the lightning’s gleam and the tempest’s roar 
They feared not the angry main, 
For they cast their trusty anchors o’er, 
And laughed at the hurricane. 


At my touch the massive column soared 
The graceful arch was thrown ! 

And forms of beauty the world adored 
Rose up in deathless stone. 

Ye rivalled the tints of the blushing dawn 
With the hues my dust supplied, 

Till the humblest work of art has shown 
Like the mist by rainbows dyed. 


I come where the suffering patient lies 
On his couch all wan and weak ; 

And the lustre returns to his sunken eyes, 
And the bloom to his pallid cheek. 

Ye fear not the roar of the thunder loud ; 
Ye sleep with the storms around ; 

For the bolt I clutch in the threatening cloud 
Falls harmless to the ground. 


Where I tread, the crooked paths grow straight, 
The old hills disappear ; 

And I draw each distant hostile state, 
In friendly commerce, near ! 

Swift through veins by the lightning hurled 
Your thoughts like the tempest sweep, 

Till knowledge has covered the rolling world, 
As the waters have covered the deep. 


And soon ye shall see my massive ore, 
In many a grander pile 

Than ever adorned the Tiber’s shore, 
Or. the banks of the ancient Nile. 

The sacred temple shall rear its roof, 
The cottage for social glee, 

The frowning fortress, thunder-proof, 


And the ships of every sea, 


Then hurrah ! ye fearless sons of toil ! 
Your nation’s strength and pride ! 

May ye reap a harvest of golden spoil 
O’er the earth and the ocean wide ! 

May your ponderous hammers ever smite 
With the power of the mountain stream ; 

Or thunder beneath the earthquake might 
That dwells in the arm of steam ! 





From the Times. 
THE ASCENT OF MONT BLANC. 


To commence, then. Myself and two of our 
reading party (by name Philip and Sackville West) 
were one day rowing on the Lake of Geneva, when 
the glories of Mont Blanc suddenly appeared to us ; 
from that moment our fate was decided, and with 
one accord we agreed to ascend it on the first favor- 
able opportunity, and, as it so happened, the man 
with whom I intended to take a little trip after our 
reading was over had put off our engagement, so 
that I was at liberty to do what I liked. Having 
relieved you from all fears about my health, &c., I 
will go on, and if I cannot impress you with all the 
satisfaction I feel at what I have done, you must 
set it down to my bad pen, my bad eyes, and the 
impossibility of doing such a subject the least jus- 
tice. On arriving at Chamouni we immediately 
made the necessary arrangements with the guides 
and porters who should form our caravan, for by no 
ether name can I call our company, and had noth- 
ing to do but to wait fora fine day. It seemed 
quite hopeless. However, we commenced a 
pretty rapid training under the direction of the 





THE ASCENT OF MONT BLANC. 


guides, though, as we were in excellent health, 
that was hardly necessary. Having during 
three days mounted all the hills about, and being, 
as the guide assured us, as up to the work as any 
one who had ever ascended, we were still doomed 
to disappointment, the rain falling in torrents, and 
(as we never forgot our reading) we had already 
agreed that we should not be justified in staying 
longer, and had actually made arrangements to 
return the next morning, when the weather sud- 
denly cleared up, and our hopes revived. Cha- 
mouni was all in a bustle to see us off. The 
weather continued fine, and, as a crowning subject 
of congratulation, Albert Smith, the author, joined 
our party for the ascent; and to him we owe a 
great deal of the vast amount of pleasure that we 
enjoyed. Having left our directions to our several 
homes behind us, we were at last off. It was half- 
past 7 o’clock when our party of four amateurs, six- 
teen guides, and several porters and volunteers, hav- 
ing ‘* assisted’’ at a breakfast Jaid out in the court 
of the hotel, started, and really it was a fine sight, 
the people of the hotel showing every imaginable 
civility—the peasants wishing us bon voyage—and 
our guides (splendid fellows) leading the way with 
their long poles and various equipments. Having 
passed the village and its immediate environs, we 
commenced a steep rocky ascent parallel with the 
Glacier des Boissons. The guides now commenced 
picking up sticks for our fire at the Grands Mulets, 
which, you know, is the rock on which we should 
have to sleep. Still pursuing the same course, we 
came to the Echelle, so called from a ladder always 
being kept there to cross the crevices. Here we 
halted to breakfast, and to prepare for our more 
arduous task. Having devoured several chickens, 
which we mangled with our fingers, according to 
our wants, and ** polished off ’’ some excellent Bur- 
gundy, we started afresh, and went on ascending to 
the point from which we crossed the glaciers; but 
this part of our journey cannot really be described : 
—The tremendous masses of green ice—the awful 
crevices—the sky, from no darker contrast than 
the snow, looking a deep blue—the long file of 
travellers, all tied with a rope together—all 
made it a most impressive sight, which I am glad 
to say I could perfectly enjoy, not feeling in any 
degree tired. Some of the crevices we crossed by 
a ladder being thrown across them, and walking on 
the crossbars ; some we crossed on little bridges 
of frozen snow, and one was a very peculiar one— 
the ladder had to be placed nearly perpendicularly 
from the lower part on which we stood, resting on 
a huge wall of ice, separated from us by a tremen- 
dous crevice, so that, mounting on the ladder, you 
looked down into an endless depth below you, and 
as the ladder was not long enough to surmount the 
wall, steps were cut from its top into the ice with 
a hatchet. By walking in this kind of way till 4 
o’clock, we reached the Grands Mulets, where we 
had to stop the night, or rather a few hours between 
that time and 12 o'clock at night. All the time 
glasses had been directed towards us from Cha- 
mouni, and on placing our feet on the rock we were 
saluted by guns below, which were fired to announce 
our arrival thus far. 

I assure you that in writing this short and plain 
account I feel so excited that I can hardly express 
myself; but to return to our muttons, or rather 
chickens, our arrival was the signal for unloading 
** grub” of all descriptions, and well did we do 
justice to the fare—all in high spirits—and songs 
and stories passed round uncommonly quick, of 


;course chiefly started by Albert Smith, who, again 
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I repeat, is in the vernacular tongue ‘‘a tremen- 





dous brick.” Our wants being satisfied, while the 
guides were hustling about to arrange night quar- 
ters we were at liberty to look about us; but I need 
not say I am utterly unable to convey to you the 
faintest idea of the imposing process of sunset up 
there. Fancy yourself ona rock descending nearly 
perpendicularly ; sitting on a ledge ; snow above 
and snow below; the shades gathering, the light 
turning from gold to purple, from purple to blue, 
from blue to green, to lilac, gray; in fact to all 
colors the sky can assume ; the solemn silence only 
interrupted by occasional avalanches booming 
behind us ; the wide prospect of country ;—fancy 
all this, and you can have not even an idea, not the 
faintest conception, of the really awful gran- 
deur of the scene. When all was ready to attempt 
to sleep, the guides lit a fire before us, and I mused 
myself to sleep by talking, listening to the stories 
still going on around me, watching the flickering 
flame that lighted up the splendid figures of our 
guides, who stood round it singing choruses 
remarkably well; occasionally raising myself on 
my elbow to catch a last glimpse of the remaining 
lights in the west ; and last, not least, looking at 
the summit of that Mont Blane which had just 
caught the moon, changing all the mountains from 
a purple to a pure silver. I must also mention that 
a couple of guides went on straight with lanterns 
to track out the snow, and try it for our departure 
at 12 o'clock, and their lanterns glimmering in the 
snowy distance looked like spirits of the mountains 
disturbed by our intrusion. The rest of the party 
assured me they could not sleep. I was lucky 
enough to enjoy three hours of the soundest slum- 
ber, and awoke only at 11 o’clock to start afresh. I 
wonder now that I did not think of the really hard 
day’s work before me; for from 12 o’clock that 
night we were to rest only a few minutes till we 
had ascended to the top, and returned all the way 
to Chamouni once more. Though the view was 
finer from the Grands Mulets, and from the sum- 
mit, I found the walk (by the light of the full moon) 
which now followed by far the most unearthly I 
ever saw in my life. The crevices along the edge 
of which we passed were now still more tremen- 
dous. Your eye could not fathom the depth, and 
of course they were far too wide to cross. 
Above you towered the large masses of snow. 
Occasionally the moon seemed resting on the edge 
of some height, looking awfully cold at us; but 
we defied the cold, and it would have made you 
smile to have seen what extraordinary figures we 
looked. Onward we toiled (for it really became 
toil, and I must honestly confess that neither the 
labor nor the danger of mounting Mont Blanc has 
been overrated) till we came to the Grand Pla- 
teau, the only flat path over which our path lay. 
(To give you an idea of the steepness of the 
ascent, I will tell you that I threw a bottle down, 
which went at such a rate that it cleared two 
‘** crevasses’? one after the other, each of which 
was at least 50 or 60 feet across.) At the Grand 
Plateau we saw the first streaks of morning red- 
dening the east, while the moon began gradually to 
pale her ineffectual fire. Here I began to feel a 
most oppressive tightness in the head; it, how- 
ever, went quite off befure I reached the top. Much 
has been said of the rarity of the air, and, of 
course, there must be a great deal in it, for the 
barometer differs 13 inches at the top of Mont Blanc, 
80 that a common one cannot be used for an exper- 
iment, and I can answer for its being uncommonly 
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dry. Isaw one man much affected by nausea in 
consequence, but it is my firm opinion that one 
gains more than one loses by the lightness of the 
atmosphere, and I doubt whether in common air the 
same labor could be undergone. We still pursued 
our zigzag course, which I again repeat I cannot 
attempt to describe. 

One place I shall never forget. A large square 
mass of snow—which to say the least considerably 
enlarged my ideas, though not sufficiently so to 
enable me to realize its massiveness—about as 
large as a hundred of the largest houses I ever saw 
(as it appeared), leant over our way; to give you 
a little idea of its size, if it had fallen it would 
have completely covered the whole of our single file, 
consisting of about thirty-eight people, one behind 
the other at some distance, attached by ropes to each 
other. As I was regarding it in utter astonish- 
ment, my guide touched me, and pointing to a 
crevasse between it and us whispered, ‘‘ There 
three guides were lost the year before last ;”’ and I 
heard a guide say to my friend behind, ‘* Here it 
was I lost my father.’? You may imagine how all 
this tended to add the intensest solemnity to the 
scene, and, if anything was wanted to increase it, it 
was found in the advice of my guides not to speak, 
for fear of bringing down an avalanche, though this 
I suspect was a humbug. 

The sun was now risen, and glad was I to see 
his light on the height above. The party now 
assumed their blue and green spectacles to protect 
|their eyes, and on we went till we reached the 
Route Rouge, where we rested a few minutes in 
the sun. Here I became completely myself again, 
having really suffered considerable, though I repeat 
1 was never better in my life than] am now. My 
two friends were also perfectly well. Mr. Albert 
Smith was perfectly done up, and had to be drag- 
ged the rest of the way. His courage was such 
as I have never yet seen. It was curious to look 
at each other ; every one was perfectly black in the 
face ; of course I could not see my own, but once 
when I took off my lined fur gloves my hands were 
as black as ink, though the curious effect was unat- 
tended with pain, the real difficulty being to resist 
sleep, to which if you yielded, you would never 
awake. Passing round the Route Rouge the dome 
of Mont Blane, which is as regular as St. Paul’s, 
came in sight, and I felt as if I could have climbed 
him were he twice as far off. The whole of our 
steps were now cut with a hatchet in the ice, and 
the being tied together was of the greatest use, 
having saved each of our lives about three times, 
for if you slipped you were immediately held up 
and saved from going down into some yawning 
crevice. At 9 o'clock in the morning we stepped 
on the top, and you must endeavor to conceive the 
thrill of delight—shaking hands all round, congrat- 
ulating each other, opening champagne bottles, 
lighting cigars, pulling chickens to pieces, and all 
the effects of the wildest transport. Having partly 
recovered from this I proceeded to examine the 
view, of which I shall only say it had the appear- 
ance of a large sea, of which the waves were 
mountain tops, far, far below me, each mountain 
like a small wave, and yet each mountain one of 
the highest in Europe. I shall wait till I can talk 
to you to give you some of my impressions. I 
thought of you all at home just sitting down to 
breakfast, and how little you thought where my 
mother’s son was at that time. 

Without the slightest inconvenience we stopped at 
the top about twenty-five minutes, filled with inter- 
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esting thoughts, and we were told that, the glasses 
having discovered that we were at the top, the can- 
nons pealed away at Chamouni to announce the fact, 
though we did not hear them. I was also told 
below that Sir R. Peel had watched us al] night 
(having arrived just after we started) with a glass, 
and kept all the people of the place drinking our 
healths all night. He had gone before we reached 
the bottom. Again we started to descend, which, 
as the track was marked already, was quicker work, 
especially as we slid, sitting down whenever it was 
safe todo so. One of the guides all but slid into 
a crevasse, but not the slightest accident occurred 
during the whole of our journey. The sliding 
down was splendid fun afier the work of walking. 
Some places were nearly perpendicular, and I am 
sure even in a railway | never went so fast. Some 
ladies who watched us with the glasses from Cha- 
mouni quite gave us up for lost, saying that they 
saw little dots falling with tremendous velocity down 
the precipices, which must have been the effect pro- 
duced, for in ascending the glasses could not per- 
ceive any progress in our dots. ‘This will give you 
some idea of our speed. In descending, the guides 
pulled up to look at a very remarkable sight, 
through a tremendous wall of ice, which seemed 
to end in the sky ; a large natural arch had formed 
itself in the bluest crystal, through which you 
looked down a seemingly interminable depth of 
valleys till your eye lost itself in the distance. 
This struck me as much as anything, particularly 
as the arch through which you caught the view 
was comparatively of very small span, or rather as 
small as things are up in those regions where you 
lose all idea of comparison. 

On we went—walking, running, sliding, crouch- 
ing, advancing in all possible ways—till we came 
to the Cascade des Pelerins, once more in the hab- 
itable world, where we found a large party to 
congratulate us. I might also mention that cross- 
ing the glacier on our return was the most danger- 
ous proceeding ; we had nearly to run, it being 
unsafe to continue in one position Jong, and jump- 
ing over smal] crevices ; clearing one of these, the 
man who held me behind by the rope, in his anx- 
iety, pulled the rope short, and I was suspended in 
the little crevice, but directly pulled up again (the 
reason of the increased danger was the softening of 
the thawed snow, into which we sank to our waists 
at each step). 

The news of a party having ascended Mont Blanc 
brought hundreds of people to Chamouni, and, 
sadly against our will, we were forced to enter on 
mules in triumph (as Mr. Albert Smith remarked, 
* We are once more on the Grands Mulets’’). You 
may imagine the enthusiasm when I tell you that 
directly we came in sight cannons were fired in a 
manner regardless of expense. If we entered a 
wood we were sure to be saluted directly we came 
in sight; again, if we turned a corner, ditto ; and 
two nice girls, otherwise shy, rushed frantically 
and seized both my hands; all the streets of Cha- 
mouni were crowded ; bands of music, fireworks, 
eannons, all going off at once ; and, having arrived 
at the hotel court, we saw a regular little altar pre- 
pared with candles, flowers, and champagne, which 
the master of the hotel made us drink—to be 
looked at—when I was uncommonly glad to escape 
and get into a bath and proceed to dinner. Next 
morning I left Chamouni, and really almost cried 
whilst shaking hands all round with the guides— 
splendid fellows, with whom I could go anywhere. 

C, G. Fioyp. 
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DEATH OF JUDGE WOODBURY. 


From the Tribune. 
DEATH OF JUDGE WOODBURY. 


Tue decease of this distinguished politician, 
whose dangerous illness we announced a few days 
since, took place at his residence in Portsmouth, 
N. H., on Thursday evening, September 3, at the 
age of 61. The immediate occasion of his death 
was an inflammatory tumor of the stomach, which 
rendered him incapable of taking nourishment. 
Although greatly differing from him on vital points 
of national politics, we cannot fail to recognize the 
energy of mind and steadfastness of character 
which gave him a high place in the counsels of the 
party to which he was attached, and which will 
cause his name to be remembered in the political 
history of our country. 

Levi Woodbury was born in 1790, at Frances- 
town, a good farming village in the interior of 
New Hampshire, where he received his early 
education, attending the district school during the 
winter months, and working on his father’s farm in 
the summer. From his boyhood, he showed a 
decided taste for learning, and, on attaining the 
proper age, was sent tu an academy, in order to 
prepare for college. He entered Dartmouth Col- 
lege in 1805, and, after passing through the usual 
course, received his first degree, with a high 
reputation among his teachers and classmates for 
industry, talent,and uncommon perseverance. He 
at once selected the law as his future profession, 
and having studied for the requisite term of three 
years at Litchfield, Boston, and Exeter, as well as 
his native place, was admitted to the bar in 1812. 
At that time party spirit was raging with intense 
fervor in every portion of New England. Mr. 
Woodburv took a decided stand in favor of Madi- 
son's administration and the war with Great 
Britain. He was soon acknowledged as a shrewd 
and powerful leader of the party, which was then 
in the minority in his native State. Devoted with 
youthful zeal to the cause which he had espoused, 
he exerted no small influence in changing the 
political character of the State, and aiding the 
democratic party in gaining the ascendency, which 
they secured in 1816. On the first meeting of the ° 
Legislature, after his friends came into power, Mr. 
Woodbury was chosen Secretary of the Senate, 
and atthe commencement of the following year was 
appointed a Judge of the Superior Court. He 
was then but 27 years of age, the youngest 
Judge, so far as we remember, that was ever 
elevated to a seat on the bench. The &4ppointment 
caused great surprise to men of all parties, on 
account of the comparative youth of the incumbent 
and his limited experience of practice at the bar. 
He acquitted himself, however, of the duties of his 
arduous station with great credit. His name 
became still more widely known, and in 1822 he 
was elected Governor of New Hampshire by a 
large majority. Failing to be chosen fora second 
term, he resumed the practice of his profession ia 
Portsmouth, to which place he had removed in 
1819, and where he continued to have his perma- 
nent residence until the time of his decease. He 
immediately entered upon an extensive practice of 
his profession, and was surrounded with clients 
from all quarters. In 1825 he was chosen to the 
State Legislature from the town of Portsmouth, 
and at the commencement of the session was elected 
speaker of the house, although it was the first time 
that he had been a member of any Legislative 
Assembly. During this session he was chosen to 
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DEATH OF JAMES FENIMORE COOPER. 


fill a vacancy which had occurred in the Senate of 
the United States, and, upon taking his seat in that 
body, he ably sustained the position of a leader of 
his party. His term of service in the Senate 
expired in March, 1831. He had previously 
declined a reélection. On the redrganization of 
President Jackson’s cabinet in the month of April 
following, he was invited to take the office of 
Secretary of the Navy. He accepted the appvint- 
ment, and discharged the duties of the office until 
1834, when he became Secretary of the Treasury, 
in place of Mr. Taney, whose nomination had been 
rejected by the Senate. He continued in that post 
till the cluse of Mr. Van Buren’s Presidency, when 
he resumed his seat in the Senate, to which he had 
been elected for six years from the 4th of March, 
1841. Meantime, on the decease of Judge Story, 
during the administration of Mr. Polk, he was 
appointed to fill the place of that eminent jurist, 
and became a Judge of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in 1846. From that time the 
deceased withdrew from active participation in 
political life, and devoted himself to the duties of 
his high station, which he discharged with assiduity 
and success. 

Without possessing the highest order of intellect, 
Judge Woodbury had a large share of native 
shrewdness and unfailing quickness of political 
forecast, a very retentive memory, and a more than 
common power of logical reasoning. He was an 
effective speaker in debate, and understood the art 
of bringing men over to his views, even if they 
failed to comprehend his arguments. His style of 
writing was turgid and obscure, doing little justice 
to his acknowledged clearness of intellect. He 
made little use of common artifices four obtaining 

ersonal popularity, and, though respected for his 
intelligence and solidity of character, was never a 
great public favorite. In the private relations of 
Kile his reputation was unblemished. 





P From the New York Ev. Post. 
DEATH OF JAMES FENIMORE COOPER. 


Cooper, whose name is with his country’s woven, 
First in her fields, her pioneer of mind, 


as Halleck has truthfully characterized him, is now 

no more. He died at his residence in Cooperstown, 

on Sunday, the 14th inst., about one o'clock in the 
afternoon. This sad event did not fall upon his 
family and friends with the suddenness of a surprise, 

because, during his long and painful previous ill- 

ness, they had been taught to expect it, though 

hoping against hope. ‘The letter which brings this 

intelligence to us says that ‘‘he died peacefully 
~and happily in the bosom of conjugal and filial 
affection.” 

Mr. Cooper was our best known man of letters, 
less read in England, perhaps, than Washington 
Irving, but enjoying a far wider continental popu- 
larity, while it is doubtful whether there is a read- 
ing. man among his countrymen wholly ignorant 
of his works. He rose with the dawn of our 
literature, and, at a period when it had to struggle 
for a recognition before the tribunals of European 
‘. opinion, his name was one of the few to which we 

confilently appealed to substantiate our claims. 

He has since grown with its growth, and in his list 

of illustrious books, he has left us a noble and im- 
perishable inheritance. 

Mr. Cooper was born in the year 1789, at 
Burlington, New Jersey, where his father, William 
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Cooper, an English emigrant, had settled some 
twenty years befure. He was educated under 
private teachers until the year 1802, when he en- 
tered Yale College, where he was graduated in 
1805. The next year he procured a4 midshipman’s 
warrant and adopted the navy as his profession. 
His frank, daring, and generous nature, no less 
than the quickness of his mind, admirably fitted 
him for the duties of the service, but after six 
years—years of the most profitable adventure as his 
writings have since shown—he resigned his com- 
mission, and returned to private Jife. 

In 1811, he was married to Miss De Lancey, a 
sister of the Bishop of the Diocese of Western New 
York, with whom, after a brief residence in West- 
chester county, the scene of one of his finest 
fictions, he removed to Cooperstown, where, with 
the exception of his occasioual absences in Europe, 
he has passed the greater part of his life. 

It was just before his removal to Cooperstown, 
that he commenced his career as an author. He 
had written, in his moments of leisure, a novel of 
“nglish life, called Precaution, which, published 
anonymously, and under great disadvantages, met 
with little or no success. It indicated talent, but 
not that high order of talent which the author 
subsequently displayed. But the Spy, which 
speedily followed it, at once established his fame. 
The vigor of its descriptions, the rapidity and 
interest of the narrative, its beautiful local allu- 
sions, and the genuine American spirit that per- 
vaded it, to say nothing of the illustrious characters 
of our history which it darkly shadows forth, com- 
mended it to his own countrymen, and won the 
admiration of the critics abroad. More than any 
other work then published, it rescued our people 
from the feeling of intellectual dependence. 

In 1823, the Pioneers appeared to sustain and 
advance the reputation of the author, and to intro- 
duce to our love and admiration, a character which 
has run through many of Mr. Cooper’s works, but 
who never appears without exciting a deep and 
peculiar interest. We refer to the immortal hero 
of the Leather Stocking Tales, to the Natty Bumpo 
of the Pioneers, the Trapper of the Prairie, the 
Scout of the Mohicans and the Pathfinder, and 
the Deer Slayer of later volumes. It is worthy of 
remark, perhaps, that in writing the iife of this 
typical backwoodsman, in developing the several 
stages of his growth, the author has given it back- 
wards, and presents us with his youth and early 
manhood, after he had described his old age and 
death. Had he known, when he published the 
Pioneers, what an immense favorite of the public 
he had created, he would, doubtless, have presented 
his growth ina more logical and consecutive order. 
As it is, the series of tales in which this one prom- 
inent figure appears, is unsurpassed, for originality 
and interest, by any in our language. 

But shortly after the success of the Pioneers had 
made Mr. Cooper our first novelist, he achieved a 
triumph on the sea as signal as that he had first 
won in the forests. His romance of the Pilot, 
followed as it has since been at intervals by the 
Red Rover, the Water-Wiich, the Two Admirals, 
Wing and Wing, &c., placed him at the head of 
nautical novelists, where he still stands, without a 
peer, and almost without a rival. ‘The Long-Tom 
Coffin of the Pilot is as popular as the Scout, and, 
as a piece of sailor characterization, will maintain 
its rank by the side of the well known Trunnions 
and Pipes of the British humorists. 

In the year 1826, Mr. Cooper went to Europe, 
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where his fame had preceded him, and where, 
while advancing his reputation with new fictions, 
he defended that of his country, by his patriotic 
pamphlets and letters. The intellectual fruits of 
his European experience were the Bravo, the 
Heidenmaur, the Headsman, &c.—tuales exhibiting 
the same robust powers of description which marked 
his earlier works, but whose want of national cos- 
tume prevented them from reaching the same high 
degree of success. On his return to the United 
States he wrote the Letter to his Countrymen, the 
Homeward Bound and the Home as Found, in which 
the indulgence of a certain constitutional irritability, 
and a disposition to find fault, gave great offence to 
his critics, and quite deprived him of his former 
extensive popularity. ‘The public does not care to 
be tutored by its favorites, and resents their sin- 
cerest criticism as an impertinence or an outrage. 
But this revulsion of the popular taste was rebuked 
with still severer strictures on the part of the 
author, who, in the end, came to an open rupture 
with his old admirers, and, when he could no 
longer correct them with the pen, he tried to justify 
himself by an appeal to the law. ‘The memory of 
those feuds, however, we believe, has happily 
passed away, and Couper will be cherished in the 
minds of his fellow-citizens, eager to forget his 
fuibles and his mistakes, as one of their most mu- 
nificent benefactors. 

Besides the novels, which everybody has read, 
Mr. Cooper was the author of an admirable ‘ His- 
tory of the United States Navy,’ of six volumes 
of ** Gleanings in Europe,”’ of ** Sketches of Swit- 
nerland,’’ and of several smaller works, which have 
run through many editions. His mind was always 
fertile and active, and his mode of treating his sub- 
jects full of animation and freshness. 

This is not the place nor the time to undertake 
an estimate of the genius of Cooper, or to assign 
him his true place among the writers of romantic 
fiction. We stand too near the man to judge 
rightly of the author. The charm of his great 
creations is too closely upon us to enable us to utter 
an impartial judgment. He was one of those frank 
and decided characters who make strong enemies and 
warm friends—who repel by the positiveness of 
their convictions, while they attract by the richness 
of their culture and the amiability of their lives. 
No one, we believe, ever questioned his integrity, 
and certainly no one who has conversed with him 
for a day, could have disputed his word. He was 
nicely exact in all his business relations, but gen- 
erous and noble in the management of his means. 
His beautiful residence on the borders of the 
Otsego was ever the home of a large and liberal 
hospitality, and those who knew him best, who 
were nearest to the daily exercise of his kindly 
sympathies, were those who loved him most, and 
who now, amid the regrets of two worlds, will 
deplore his loss with the keenest feelings. 

The funeral of Mr. Cooper took place on Thurs- 
day, the 18th of September, from his residence. 





From the Tribune. 


Tue decease of this distinguished man, who for 
over a quarter of acentury has held such an eminent 
position in American literature, took place at 
1 o’clock on Sunday afternoon, the 14th inst., at his 
residence in Cooperstown. For several months 
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could not but anticipate his attainment of a ripe old 
age. He left the city about the first of June for 
his country residence; his strength was greatly 
impaired ; he hoped much from a change of air and 
scene ; but, as it has proved, he returned home only 
to breathe his last in the bosom of his family. His 
death will call forth an emotion of sadness through- 
out the whole extent of our country, for there are 
few who do not deem themselves his debtors, for 
many hours of the purest intellectual gratificatiog, 
while the most remarkable features of American 
scenery have been invested with a new charm by 
the magic touches of his pen. Nor in his native 
land alone will the announcement of his decease 
strike a tender chord in the memory, and recall the 
delight with which the imagination has revelled in 
his fresh and glowing pictures of nature and passion. 
His fame is not only co€éxtensive with the English 
language, but his works have become permanently 
incorporated with the best literature of every 
civilized country. Without ceasing to be American, 
he was eminently cosmopolitan, gaining a congenial 
home for the productions of his genius in every 
order of society, and holding his wizard spell over 
the backwoodsman, who read the adventures of 
Leather-Stocking by the light of a pine knot in the 
log cabin, as well as over the votaries of science 
and of fashion in the brilliant saloons of Paris and 
Vienna. 

Mr. Cooper was born at Burlington, N. J., on the 
15th of September, 1789, and had he lived one day 
longer, he would have been sixty-two years of age. 
His father, the late Judge Cooper, was a large land- 
holder in Otsego county, in this state, residing 
alternately at Burlington and Cooperstown, and 
giving his name to the latter township, which has 
since been distinguished as the residence of the 
world-renowned author. He received the rudiments 
of a classical education under a private instructor 
at Burlington, continued his studies with an accom- 
plished Episcopal clergyman in Albany, and was 
prepared by him for Yale College, which he entered 
in 1802. At this early age, scarcely turned of 
thirteen, he was ill-qualified for the attainment of 
academic distinction; still he held a respectable 
place in his class, and in the department of ancient 
languages is said to have outstripped every com- 
petitor. It is certain, however, that he had not 
yet manifested a vucation for a literary life. No 
one who then saw the blooming and somewhat 
reckless youth, who it is understood had already 
begun to develop the spirit of sturdy independence, 
which afierward took the shape of wayward obsti- 
nacy, could have predicted or suspected the position 
which he was destined to win among the literary 
men of his country. A native passion for the sea, 
and an unconquerable love of adventure, led him, 
among other causes, to solicit admission into the 
American navy, at that time in its most imperfect 
infancy, and in 1805 he entered the service as a 
midshipman. He remained in the navy for six 
years. ‘The influence of this period of his life is 
indelibly stamped upon his subsequent productions. 
It enabled him to describe the minutie of nautical 
affairs with that breadth and boldness of touch, which 
could be commanded by no writer who had not 
himself been rocked on the giddy mast, and to whom 
the taste of salt water was not more familiar than 
the fountains of Helicon. With the vivid impres 
sions of experience, obtained in the fresh and won- 


past, his health had been in a condition which dering age of boyhood, with a creative imagination 
awakened the anxiety of his friends, although, with | singularly alive tothe impulses of external Nature, 
a Vigorous constitution and temperate habits, they | and with a freedom and energy of delineation which 
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is imparted only by the possession of actual knowl- 
edge, he had a store of materials for the production 
of ** tales of the sea,’’? which, had he written in no 
other department of fiction, would have decided his 
reputation as a consummate master. 

In the year 1810 Cooper resigned his post in the 
navy, was married to the Jady who survives to 
mourn his loss, and took up his residence at West- 
chester, in the vicinity of New York. He remained 
in this place but a short time, when he removed to 
his patrimonial estate in Cooperstown, and pursued 
in earnest his career as a writer of fiction. He had 
previously published his maiden novel entitled 
Precautien, a work which gives little promise of the 
noble creations with which his name has since been 
so honorably associated. Within fifteen years he 
successively issued The Spy, The Pioneers, The 
Pilot, Lionel Lincoln, and The Last of the Mohicans, 
triumphantly legitimating his claim to the character 
of an original and powerful novelist. 

Soon afier the appearance of The Last of the 
Mohicans, in 1826, Mr. Cooper sailed for Europe, 
where he remained for several years. During this 
time he wrote several of his most successful works, 
including The Bravo, The Red Rover, and The 
Prairie, and soon established a reputation, which, 
with the robust qualities of his personal character 
and the dignified frankness of his manner, made him 
a welcome visitant in the most distinguished 
European circles. 

His most valuable productions after his return to 
the United States, are The Path finder, The Destroyer, 
The Two Admirals, and Wing and Wing, all of 
which display his admirable power of invention, his 
bold conceptions of character, and his rare mastery 
of graphic and impressive portraiture. His more 
recent performances, in which he endeavors to use 
the novel as a vehicle for political declamation, are 
wholly unworthy of his fame, and will only leave a 
blot on the memory of his genius. Their general 
style is forced, artificial, and often repulsive ; with 
little grace of expression and no dramatic vigor of 
plot ; showing the exaggerations of a morbid fancy 
rather than the healthy action of a fertile imagina- 
tion ; and steeped deep in the bitter prejudices of a 

artisan, with whom passion gave the law to reason. 

n this sphere of composition, it is most charitable to 
believe that Mr. Cooper was out of hiselement. We 
certainly find his better self, and, we hope, his truer 
self, in his earlier productions, which are redolent of 
the bracing atmosphere of the forest and the ocean, 
and which breathe a spirit of trust in humanity and 
reverence for the instincts of the universal heart. 
Destitute of the wisdom suggested by calm and unim- 
passioned contemplation, remarkably deficient in the 
power of consecutive reasoning, with no sense of 
the fine and subtle discriminations which are usually 
essential to the detection of truth, Mr. Cooper should 
never have forsaken his peculiar province of ficti- 
tious creation, to assume the office of a didactic writer 
on questions of ethics and politics, and his failure 
in this attempt was made more conspicuous by the 
brilliancy of his achievements in a more congenial 
sphere. It is painful to observe such utter worth- 
lessness of endeavor in a man whose ability had 
raised him to an eminence which the most aspiring 
might envy. 

But now that his fame is entrusted to the impartial 
keeping of time, and submitted to the stern ordeal of 
collective opinion, we may easily foresee that the 
dross which had mixed itself with the happier 
elements of his genius will pass into oblivion, and 
his record will remain in brightness and purity 
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among the rich and gifted minds, of which humanity 
gratefully cherishes the memorial. 





From the N. Y. Ev. Post, Sth Sept. 
A HOME FOR THE COLORED MAN. 


Amonc the arrivals in this city by the steamer 
Prometheus, a few days since, from Jamaica, was 
the Hon. Wm. Wemyss Anderson, a prominent 
member of the bar of that island, and one of its 
most respected citizens. 

Mr. Anderson visits the United States under a 
commission from the Legislative Assembly of 
Jamaica, to investigate a subject in which at this 
peculiar crisis the American people are specially 
interested, and which is indicated by him in the 
fullowing extract from a private note addressed to 
one of the editors of this paper : 


Iam instrutted by the Legislature of Jamaica to 
inquire and report to what extent and in what way 
the free colored inhabitants of America might be in- 
duced to emigrate to our island, and to colonize there 
as laborers, tradesmen, or agricultural settlers. The 
recommendation of Jamaica to them, is, that there, 
they will be received on a footing of perfect social and 
political equality with the whites ; while here, I sus- 
pect, they never will be. The British West Indies, 
therefore, is surely their proper home. It affords 
ample field for their enterprise, especially for agri- 
culturists. Their children may, if properly qualitied 
by education, rise to the highest positions in society. 
It will be in their hands to make a country for them- 
selves. Should men of capital desire to embark money 
either in agricultural, or commercial, or manufactur- 
ing enterprise, I would ask them to look at the soil, 
and its varied and rich productions, fostered by 
a climate equal to Italy ; on our numberless idle mills 
and water powers for every description of manu- 
facture, and on our position on the great highway 
now opening for the commerce of the world across the 
Isthmus of Panama. Let there be a large emigration 
of the free colored inhabitants of all classes, and let 
them be accompanied also, if possible, by capitalists, 
with a determination to make that country great, and 
wealthy and happy, and to draw close the bonds of 
friendship and commercial intercourse with this noble 
country. Surely this is better than the war of preju- 
dice (for it must be admitted that neither reason nor 
religion justify it) that is ever going on. ‘The white 
man will readily and cordially respect the colored 
man, when he finds him in a new position. Per- 
haps the establishment of a large colored community 
like Jamaica, in the vicinity of the states, would 
accelerate, more than anything else, the downfall of 
the reign of prejudice. It is only six days’ sail that is 
required to reach Jamaica’s perpetual summer cli- 
mate. Have you no capitalists that would venture a 
mammoth steamer on such a line? 

* * * * * 

We look upon this mission of Mr. Anderson as 
an event of no ordinary importance, and we indulge 
the hope that it will result in some substantial 
advantage to that unfortunate class whom destiny 
seems to have consigned, so long as they remain in 
this country, to a ceaseless struggle against unequal 
laws and inveterate social prejudices. In this 
country the colored man can aspire to no position, 
nor even to the comforts of a livelihood, except in 
the face of difficulties which would make the most 
disciplined white men falter. Every profession, 
business, trade, craft, and calling, except such as are 
too menial to invite the competition of white men, 
are closed to him; necessity not unfrequently 
drives him to yield only a partial obedience to the 
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laws, which give him only a partial protection ; 
swift punishment overtakes his delinquencies, 
destroys his pride, and makes him consent to 
degraded companionships, which gradually weaken 
or destroy every virtuous and exalted aspiration. 
We even doubt the possibility of perpetuating the 
black race in a state of political freedom, upon a 
soil which is tilled by the white man, more 
especially under a government which tolerates 
negro slavery. It is a sad but indisputable truth, 
that in this country the colored man has no future 
to which he can look forward with hope or pleas- 
ure. He must seek some new region where his 
own race predominates and regulates the public 
sentiment which creates and rewards ambition, or 
he must be content to stay with us, and see his 
people become more and more degraded, and 
finally, with them, pass away, without leaving 
behind a single monument on our soil to record the 
purpose or the benefit of their existence. The 
tropics, for many reasons, seem to be the natural 
home and the obvious asylum of the negro. They 
are mostly peopled by his race, the climate is most 
indulgent to his constitution, the perennial and 
abundant productions of their soils protect him 
from the distress and privation, which in colder 
climates are the natural consequences of his igno- 
rance and his improvidence. 

In the tropics, therefore, if anywhere, can the 
negro hope to take those primary lessons in civili- 
zation, which his race have never yet mastered, 
and which it has to acquire before it can hope to 
sustain itself in competition with the white man. 
There is no country that we are acquainted with, 
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sary beyond the price of the ground, subsis- 
tence for a few weeks while a shelter is con- 
structed, and a mule to carry the surplus products to 
the nearest market. Every month has its peculiar 
harvest; there isno unproductive season in Jamaica, 
except in those parts which are occasionally visited 
by droughts and these may be readily provided 
against by judicious irrigation. 

These are some of the inducements which 
Jamaica holds out to the colored man; we may 
add that the voyage thither may be made with ease 
in six days from New York in a steamer, and ten 
days in a packet. 

Mr. Anderson’s commission, we believe, is lim- 
ited to an inquiry into the extent to which the 
emigration of colored laborers to Jamaica might be 
counted upon, if properly encouraged, and the 
facilities which it would be necessary for the 
authorities of the island to extend to the emigrant. 
The results of his observations it will be his duty 
to report to the Legislative Assembly at its next 
meeting in December. We believe it is his in- 
tention to lay the subject before the American peo- 
ple at his earliest convenience, and meantime he 
will gladly avail himself of any suggestions from 
those who may feel an interest in the object of his 
mission, by which he may profit, and in turn will 
be happy to give any information which may be 
desired respecting the condition of the laboring 
classes in Jamaica, and the views of his govern- 
ment in relation to the encouragement of emigration 
from this country. 

Mr. Anderson is now on his way to visit Can- 
ada, to be absent for a few weeks. Meantime, we 
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the price of the surface they occupied. There is 
not a single saw mill, or flour mill, nor indeed any | passed an edict of exclusion upon all free blacks, 
kind of mill or manufactory we believe, on the} cutting them off by one indiscriminate sentence 
island, except such as are employed in making) from all the rights of citizenship and residence. It 
sugar and rum. There is no farming in Jamaica, | is not difficult to foretell that this policy will ulti- 
nor is there any considerable number of people on | mately prevail in all the free states. Every exam- 
the island who know how to cultivate anything | ple like that of Indiana carries with it a constrain- 
from the soil but sugar, coffee, and pimento ; and | ing influence as well as a mere precedent of policy. 
yet, land, as we have said, is very cheap, and) [t narrows the area within which this inferior and 
nearly every article of household marketing brings| rejected race has the liberty of carrying its help- 
a higher price than in New York. ‘This is cer-| lessness, its wretchedness and its vices; and thus 
tainly the case with meats, butter, cheese, milk,| arms the popular sentiment more strongly against 
eggs and flour, the staples of table consumption | them. Driven from state to state, self-defence 
amoung the more thrifty classes. ‘Three acres of | will instigate more rigid laws of restriction against 
planting ground will support a family of three per-|them as the danger of irruption increases, until 
sons, if properly taken care of, and as there is no| there will not be left to them a place of rest for 
cold and unproductive winter against which it is|the sole of the foot within the United States. 
necessary to provide, little or no capital is neces-| Even Ohio or Massachusetts, with all the fervor 
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of their abolition zeal, will shrink back from having 
the free negro population driven out from other 
states poured in upon them in mass. How they 
would fare in Ohio is sufficiently plain from the 
treatment bestowed now upon the few who go 
among them to enjoy the blessings which abolition- 
ism prepares for them. There are numerous 
recorded examples of the voluntary return to 
slavery of negroes who had been seduced to escape 
into this land of philanthropists. They have 
learned that they had condemned themselves to 
helpless labor, destitution and suffering. 

The emancipated negroes whom John Randolph 
sought to place in comfort in Ohio have become, 
by all accounts, a wretched horde of vagabonds, a 
pest and disgust to the community around them. 
A law which would rigidly exclude free negrves 
from Ohio, if it saved them from the condition 
which infallibly overtakes their race there, would 
be a mercy to them, if it left them any better 
refuge. But the expulsion by state after state will 
finally chase them from one place of destination to 
another, crowding their numbers, mure and more 
helpless, debased, and wretched, upon reluctant 
communities, who will make haste to interpose 
barriers against their ingress, and drive them to 
their fate elsewhere. In Canada, the multitudes 
who have already gone there are in a state of want 
and suffering. Swume have gone over to England 
to seek relief at the head-quarters of negro philan- 
thropy, and have become a burden upon charity. 
A public appeal has been made through the London 
Times by Brown, a fugitive slave, representing the 
distressed condition of the fugitives who are already 
in Canada, in consequence of the legislation of the 
United States. He wants some grand plan adopted 
for their relief, and urges the exportation of large 
numbers of them to the West Indies as laborers in 
the British Islands where slavery has been abol- 
ished. There are by estimate thirty thousand free 
negroes now in Canada; and if this number already 
distresses the British nation, what will their 
burdens and complaints be when the stern but 
inevitable policy of the free states shall have added 
vastly to these numbers? If the British take the 
alarm in time, and adopt in self-defence the same 
policy of exclusion, what is to become of this 
wretched race on this continent? Are they to be 
exterminated in a struggle of violence, or thrust 
out into some wilderness to perish by want, hunger, 
and disease? To what other end do the theories 
of emancipation tend ? 

The sentiment of the non-slaveholding states is 
growing more and more strong against the admis- 
sion of free negroes to political rights or social 
privileges. State after state is declaring against 
them as elements of weakness among its inhabitants, 
either legislating to reduce them to a lower state 
of subjection, or driving them en masse beyond 
their borders. This problem by itself ought to 
engage the attention of real philanthropists. Its 
magnitude already exceeds their capacity to manage. 
It threatens them with a future, not far removed, in 
which all their energies and all their humanity will 
be required to save an unfortunate race from a 
miserable extinction, which their own hands will 
have aided to prepare for it; and yet the whole 
tendency of their labors is to multiply the numbers 
of the doomed, and to make the task of saving or 
redeeming them more desperate. Every emanci- 
pated negro or successful fugitive swells the number 
of a class in the free states against whom irrepres- 
sible instincts and inevitable natural and social 
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laws are armed for repugnance and hostility. 
Such is the law of progress clearly developed in 
the social policy of the free states; and it has gone 
hand and hand with a heedless zeal to encourage 
the extinction of slavery in the South and the 
evasion into the free states of southern slaves. 

We notice in British papers, and occasionally in 
some of the papers of the East, a consciousness of 
the perils they are provoking, and an anxious 
inquiry into what shall be done with the free 
colored races, and the emancipated and fugitive 
slaves already precipitated upon non-slaveholding 
; communities, and a trembling for the future when 
their numbers shall be increased by the propagation 
of wiid theories, and the mass of ignorance, weak- 
ness, helplessness, vice, and sufferipg, indefinably 
augmented for them to deal with. 

Here is matter for the gravest reflection ; and 
we see that it begins to make some impression 
upon the minds of reflecting men on both sides of 
the Atlantic, to whom the threatened increase of a 
mass of population of this kind presents itself as a 
social evil of terrifying magnitude ; against which 
it becomes them to prepare in time even at the cost 
of discarding a favorite theory. Otherwise it is 
evident that they are laying up for themselves a 
day of repentance and retribution, and for those 
towards whom they affect the most devoted and 
philanthropic zeal, a fate of utter misery and final 
extermination. 





From the N. Y. Tribune. 
NAHANT. 


September 3, 1851. 


My pear Epiror:—Nahant is a shower of 
little brown cottages fallen upon the rocky prom- 
ontory that terminates Lynn beach. It has a hotel 
upon its finest, furthest point, which was a fashion- 
able resort a score of years since. But the beaux 
and belles of those times, now the parents of other 
beaux and belles, have long since retreated into 
the pretty cottages, whence they can contemplate 
the hotel, which has the air of a quaint, broad- 
piazzaed, sea-side hostelry, with the naked ugliness 
of a cotton factory, added to it, and fancy it the 
monument of merry, but dead old days. The hotel 
is no longer fashionable; Nahant is no more a 
thronged resort. Its own career has not been un- 
like that of the belles who frequented it, for al- 
though the hurry and glare and excitement of a 
merely fashionable watering place is past, there 
has succeeded a quiet, genial employment and sat- 
isfaction, which is far pleasanter. Some sunny 
morning when your memory is busy with Willis’ 
sparkling stories of Nahant life a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, and with all the pleasant verbal tales you 
may have collected in your wanderings, then step 
over to the hotel with some friend, whose maturity 
may well seem to you the flower of all that the 
Poet celebrated in the bud, and she will rednimate 
the spacious and silent piazza with the forms that 
have made it famous. And ever as you stroll and 
listen, your eyes will wander across the irregular 
little group of cottages and prohibit your fancying 
that the romance is over. 

This is a kind of sentiment inseparable from 
spots like this. ‘They concentrate, during a brief 
time, so many and such various persons, and unite 
them so closely in the constant worship and pur- 
suit of a common pleasure, that the personal asso- 
ciation with the spot becomes profound ; and, when 
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the space is very limited, as at Nahant, even pain- 
ful. It is not surprising, therefore, that many who 
loved and frequented Nahant years ago, now recoil 
from it, and only visit it with the same fascinated 
reluctance with which they regard the faded love- 
tokens of years so removed that they seem to have 
detached themselves from their lives. This will 
explain to you much of the surprise with which 
Bostonians listen to your praises of Nahant. Is 
anything left? say their smiles and looks ; it isa 
cup we drained so Jong ago. 

Yet no city has an ocean-gallery, so near, so 
convenient and rapid of access, so complete and 
satisfactory in characteristics of the sea, as Boston 
in Nahant. You step upon the steamer in the city, 
and in less than an hour you land at Nahant and 
breathe the untainted air from the ‘* boreal pole,”’ 
and gaze upon a sublime sea-sweep, whose vision 
refreshes the mind as the air the lungs. You find 
no village, no dust, no commotion. You encounter 
no crowds of carriages or of curious and gossiping 
people. No fast men in velvet coats are trotting 
fast horses. You meet none of the disagreeable 
details of a fashionable watering place, but a 
sunny silence broods over the realm of little brown 
cottages. ‘They stand apart at easy distances, each 
with its rustic piazza, with vines climbing and 
blooming about the pillars, with windows and 
doors looking upon the sea. In the midst of the 
clusters, where roads meet, stands a small temple. 
It is a church of graceful proportions, but is unhap- 
pily clogged with wings. It is a most eclectic 
church, for all services are held there in rotation, 
frum the picturesque worship of the Roman Cath- 
olic faith to the severest form of Protestantism. 
The green land slopes away behind the temple to 
a row of willows in a path across the field, whence 
you cannot see the ocean, and it is so warm and 
sheltered like an inland dell, that the sound of the 
sea comes to it only as a pleasant fancy. This 
pretty path ends in the thickest part of the settle- 
ment. But even here it has no village air. It is 
still, and there are no shops, and the finest trees 
upon the promontory are here. You join the road 
that gradually climbs the hill, and then descending, 
it leads you across little Nahant to Lynn beach. 

The area of Nahant is very small. From al- 
most any cottage porch you survey the whole 
scene. But it has these two great advantages for 
@ summer sojourn—an air of entire repose, for 
there seems to be no opportunity or convenience 
for any other than a life of leisure, and the per- 
petual presence of the sea. At Nahant you can- 
not fancy poverty or labor. Their appearance is 
elided from the landscape. Taking the tone of 
your reverie from the peaceful little temple, and 
glancing over the simple houses, with the happy 
carelessness of order in their distribution, and the 
entire absence of smoke, dust or din, you must 
needs dream that Pericles and Aspasia have with- 
drawn from the capital with a choice court of 
friends and lovers, to pass a month of Grecian 
gayety upon the sea. The long day swims by nor 
disturbs that dream. If haply upon the cliffs at 
sunset, straying by “ the loud-sounding sea,’’ you 
catch glimpses of a figure, whose lofty loveliness 
should have inspired a sweeter and statelier strain 
in that old verse, you feel only that you have seen 
Aspasia, and Aspasia as the imagination beholds 
her, and are not surprised; or a head wreathed 
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For its sea, too, Nahant is unsurpassed. Yon 
cannot escape the ocean here. It is in your eye and 
in your ear forever. At Newport the ocean is 
aluxury. You live away from it, and drive to it 
as you drive to the lake at Saratoga, and in the 
silence of midnight, as you withdraw from the 
polking parlor, you hear it calling across the sol- 
itary fields, wailing over your life and wondering 
at it. At Nahant the sea is supreme. The place 
is so small that you cannot build your house out of 
sight of the ocean, and to watch the splendid play 
of its life is satisfaction and enjoyment enough. 
Many of the cottages are built directly upon the 
rocks of the shore. Of course there are few trees, 
except the silver poplar, which thrives luxuriantly 
in the salt air, and which, waving in the fresh 
wind, and turning its glistening leaves to the sun, 
is like a tree in perpetual blossom. Flowers are 
cherished about several of the houses, and they 
have an autumnal gorgeousness, and are doubly 
dear and beautiful on the edge of the salt sea 
waste. 

The air which the ocean breathes over the spot 
is electrical. No other ocean air is so exhilar- 
ating. After breakfast at Nahant, said Mot, I feel 
like Coeur de Lion, and burn to give battle to the 
Saracens. But the brave impulse ends in smoke ; 
and musing and chatting, and fascinating hope with 
aérial architecture, you loiter away the day upon 
the piazza, ending by climbing about the cliffs at 
sunset, or galloping over the beach. 

Thus the ocean and the cliffs are the natural 
glories of Nahant, and the sky which you see as 
from the deck of a ship, and which adequately 
completes the simple outline of the world as seen 
from those rocks. The cliff§ are grand. They 
are the jagged black edges of the reck, with which 
the promontory tears the sea. Chased by the tem- 
pests beyond, the ocean dashes in, and, Jeaping 
upon the rocks, lashes them with the fury of its 
scorn. In a great gale the whole sea drives upon 
Nahant. One day the storm came, sullen and 
showery from the east, scudding in blinding mists 
over the sea, breaking toward the blue, struggling, 
wailing, howling, losing the blue again, with a 
sharper chill in its breath, and a drearier dash of 
the surf. Then an awful lull, an impenetrable 
mist, and the hoarse gathering roar of the ocean. 
The day darkened, and sudden sprays of rain, like 
volleys of sharp arrows, rattled gustily against the 
windows, and dull, booming thunder was flattened 
and dispersed in the thick moisture of the air. 
But the gustiness and pauses of the wind and rain, 
the bodeful roar of the sea, were constant and in- 
creasing. It was invisible, except in the long 
flashing line of surf that momently plunged from 
out the gray gloom of the fog, and that surf was 
like the advancing lines of an incomprehensible 
enemy flinging itself upon the shore. Behind 
was the mighty rush of multitudinous waters, but 
more awful to imagination than any mere natural 
sound could be, for all the dead and lost, all who 
sailed and never came to shore, all who dreamed 
and hoped, and struggled, and went down, and a 
world of joy with them; all their woe was in the 
ocean’s wail, the death-shriek of as much happi- 
ness as lives. And so the storm gathered terribly 
over the sea, in terror commensurate with the sea’s 
vastness and awfulness, and beat upon Nahant 
like a hail of fire upon a besieged citadel. The 


with folds of black splendor varies that pure | next day, as children seek upon a battle-field the 
Greek rhythm with a Spanish strain—or cordial | buttons and ornaments that adorned the heres, so 


Saxon smiles and ringing laughter dissolve your 
Grecian dreain into a Western reality. 





there were figures bending along the shore to find 
the delicate, almost impalpable mosses, that the 
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agony of the sea tosses up, as fragments of frail 
song drop from the torture of the heart. The 
mosses are pressed and cherished in volumes, each 
of which is a book of songs, of the airiest fancies, 
of the aptest symbols, of the delicatest dreams of the 
sea. Nothing in nature is more touching and sur- 
prising, nothing more richly reveals the tenderness 
of the great mystery than these fairy-threaded and 
infinitely various sea-weeds and mosses. They 
are the still, small voices, in which is the Lord. 

Nahant would not satisfy a New Yorker, nor 
indeed a Bostonian, whose dreams of sea-side 
summering are based upon Newport life. The 
two places are entirely different. It is not quite 
true that Newport has all of Nahant and some- 
thing more. For the repose, the freedom from 
the fury of fashion, is precisely what endears Na- 
hant to its lovers, and the very opposite is the 
characteristic of Newport. If a man had any 
work to do, Nahant opens its arms to him and 
fulds him into the sweetest silence and seclusion. 
It has no variety, I grant. You stroll along the 
cliffs, and you gallop upon the beach, and there is 
nothing more. But he is a tyro in the observation 
of Nature who does not know that, by the sea, it| 
is the sky-scape and not the landscape in which 
enjoyment lies. If a man dwelt in the vicinity of 
beautiful inland scenery, yet near the sea, his 
horse’s head would be turned daily to the sea, for 
the sea and sky are exhaustless in interest as in 
beauty, while, in the comparison, you soon drink 
up the little drop of satisfaction in fields and trees. 
The sea externally fascinates by its infinite sugges- 
tion, and every man upon the sea-shore is still a 
Julian or a Maddalo : 


——_——— because the sea 
Is boundless as we wish our souls to he. 


Besides, it is always the ocean which is the 
charm of other shore resorts, that have more vari- 
ety than Nahant. If not alone, then in combina- 





tion. Even at Newport the eye is unsatisfied until 
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left upon the shore. The sea knows the brevity 
of that glad bound along the beach. These are 
not the first, they shall surely not be the last, and 
although itself shall as surely stay forever, fresh 
and unworn as now, there shall be furrows ploughed 
elsewhere which even its waves can never smooth, 

No harm is done if the younger Nahantese 
sometimes catch glimpses of the ghosts that the 
elders see. So shall the summer that ripens the 
brilliant promise of spring into the mellow matu- 
rity of autumn, touch a deeper dye upon the petals 
of the flowers that make the city fair. At Nahant 
you shall live with the sea and sky, and yet not 
lose that pleasant social intercourse which has a 
secret sweeter than the sea or the sky can whisper. 
Society at Nahant does not imply the polka, 
indeed, that last perfection of civilization, but 
regard it, if you choose, as the ante-chamber to 
the ball-room of Newport, where you may breathe 
the fresh air awhile, and collect your thoughts, 
and see the ocean and the stars, and remember, 
with regret—if you cannot help it, and will prom- 
ise to smother the thought instantly—the days 
when happiness was in something else than a 
dance, the days when you dared to dream. Nor 
be surprised, if, as you linger upon those cliffs, 
remembering, one of the ghosts the elders see 
should lay his light hand upon your shoulder, and 
whisper as the sun sets, 

Break, break, break, 
At the foot of thy crags, O sea! 
But the tender grace of a day that is fled 
Will never come back to me. 


Your aff. 


Howaps1. 





From the Morning Chronicle, 
A WEEK IN JUTLAND. 


Tr is now about 1,300 years since our forefathers, 
under the Providence of God and for His ends, 
| wandered over from Denmark—especially from 


it rests upon the sea, and as sea-side scenery with! that part of it known under the name of North and 
us is monotonous, there is rather more of the same! South Jutland or Jylland (pronounced Yilland)— 
thing at Newport than a greater variety. The! to their future British home. An Englishman 
genuine objection to Nahant is the feeling of its| must therefore feel a deep interest in visiting this, 
dulness, on the part of the young, and of its in-| his Mother-land, and must ever regard its language 
tense sadness of association, with the elders. The! and people with the most kindly feclings. 

air is full of ghosts to them. At twilight they nei Influenced by this among other reasons, I deter- 
figures glide pallid along the cliffs, and hear vague | mined to employ a few days’ leisure this summer 
voices singing airy songs by moonlight in the) in the execution of a wish I had long entertained 
rocky caves of the shore. Every stone, every;—a trip to Jutland. This wish has now been 
turn is so familiar, that the absence of this look | gratified, and I proceed to dot down a few notes 
and the word, which in memory are integral parts) thereon, in case any of my countrymen should re 
of every rock and turn, sharpen the sense of change| gard the old Danish mainland in the same light 
into acute sorrow. Nor to the visitor of to-day,| with myself, or should be led to pay yet greater 
who hears the stories of old Nahant days as he| attention to this little-known field for British ob 
reads romances, is it possible to watch without ten-| servation. 

derness of thought, even without a kind of sad-} Starting from Stockholm, and taking Gotheborg, 
ness, if you will, the pleasant evening promenade | Christiania, and Copenhagen in my way, I pro- 
aloug the Lynn beach. They bound over the beach ; ceeded over Roskild to Ballum; and it is princi- 
in the favoring sunset, those graceful forms, fresh | pally to a coast line of about sixty English miles 
and unworn as the sea that breaks languidly beside | from this place, chiefly to the northward, that the 
them, and slips smoothly to their horses’ hoofs. I) following remarks will apply. 

do not wonder that it slips so softly towards them, And first of the country itself. I need scarcely 
and touches their flight as with a musing kiss. Ii say that it exhibits one of the most remarkable 
do not wonder that it breathes balmily upon their| specimens in the world of an immense plain. 
cheeks, and lifts their hair as lightly as if the) Scarcely a mound or hillock exists from sea to sea. 
fingers of viewless spirits were toying with their; The bottom of the once great sea-lake is a flat, un- 
locks. I do not wonder that as they turn homeward | broken by ridge or reef, stone or spar-cave. This 
in the moonlight and leave the sea alone, it calls; feature is so much the more apparent in conse- 
gently after them, and fills the air with soft sounds| quence of the whole land being literally bare. 
as they retire, nor that it rises and rises until it| Forests, woods, groves—all the beauty of the tim- 
has gathered into its bosom the light tracks they | bered landscape—are unknown. Mighty trees, 
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imbedded in the marsKes, shows that Jutland was such a melting down of classes have taken place in 
once a laughing wooedland—but a blighting change | England? I would fain hope so. 

has come over it, and it is now naked of all save heath| The language of Jutland, both North and South, 
and pasture, corn-fields and homesteads, gallant, lis entirely Danish, except at the extreme southern 
stalwart men, and smiling, fair-cheeked women. | limit, in the districts near Holstein. But the com- 
But these are more than sufficient to make Jutland, | mon dialect of Jutland differs very much from that 
in a quickly increasing degree, rich and great. It | of the island of Sizlland, which has become the 
will soon become another Goshen, supplying its | book-language of the country—a preéminence it 
neighbors, especially ourselves, with corn and | has not merited. The Jute speech, however, as is 
catile in abundance. The land is inexhaustible, if | always the case when a language runs wild and has 
properly cultivated, and if the woods were restored ; jno literature, varies considerably in different dis- 
and the people have shown that they can defend ‘triets, and is in some places tinged with Frisian, a 
their own—their language, their rights, and their | sister tongue still spoken in the western islands. 
father-land—against all the grasping intrigues of | In south Jutland there are also strong traces of the 


Holstein and of Germany. 

Oue great source of interest to an English visitor 
is the number of old churches scattered about the 
country, many of them rich in mementoes of the | 
past. These so much the more deserve our atten- 
tion, especially the antique and magnificent cathe- | 
dral of Ribe, from the fact of Denmark, like the 
rest of the north, having been principally Chris- | 
tianized by English missionaries, who carried over | 
with them English arts and artisans. I was last 
Sunday in one of these old country churches, and 
heard the service according to the forms of the pres- 
ent Lutheran Danish church. The building was very | 
simple, but very ecclesiasticai—the font apparently 
of the twelfth century. The people sat on open 
benches—the men to the right on entering, and the 
women to the left. Ritual there was none—a 
prayer or two, psalm-singing, and a sermon (in 
this case an admirable one) constituting the whole ; 
but the communion service was more satisfactory. 
It was nearly all chanted by the priest, who was | 
arrayed in cope (embroidered on the back with a 
large cross in gold) and surplice—while two can- | 
dles, which were lit early in the sermon, burned on | 
the altar to the end. Old imagery of wood was 
not wanting, and a large wooden rood, with a 
figure of the Saviour, was a conspicuous feature of 
the edifice. The Danish Catholic church has 


barely escaped entire destruction by its fatal union | 


with the State. First, Lutheranism—then Estab- 
lishmentism—and then German deism and neology 
—haye almost shorn it of its beauty. But its 
faithful priests are now numerous—and eager, and 
both the holy sacraments, in their full Catholic 
meaning, are still providentially left to them. On | 
these they will, by God’s help, build up the walls | 
of His Zion. One of the government acts of the | 
revolutionary Schlesvig-Holstein party was a law 
prohibiting the use of candles, copes, &c., in the 
country, as being Popish—but the peasantry and 
priests have in many places succeeded in warding 
off these Puritan desecrations. 

It is the feeling of nationality, prevalent in all 
parts of Denmark, which is the actual strength of 
the kingdom. Without it, the country would have 
been swallowed up in the flood of German lawless- 
ness. Last Sunday, in the evening, I was at the 
house of a rich landholder, and found the party to 
consist of thirty or forty of the neighboring peasants 
and farmers, with several of their wives and chil- 
dren. Most of the time was spent in singing, with 
one voice, and with good heart, a number of the 
Danish patriotic songs and old ballads, breathing 
defiance to the German invader, or speaking of the 
Christian or heroic legends of the olden time—now 
so widely spread throughout the country. The 
host himself sang right lustily, and one of his 
daughters accompanied us on the piano, Could 


dialect of the Angles, who once occupied the 
| greater part of Schlesvig, but whose emigration to 
England immensely thinned their numbers at 
home. These Angles were the most southern of 
| the Danish tribes, and were joined by some bands 
lof Saxons from Old Saxony, now called Holstein 
|—but the former were vastly predominant. ‘The 
Jutes occupied Kent, &c., and gave their name to 
the Isle of Wight, and the Saxons conquered a 
narrow strip of land on the southern coast ; but the 
(rest of England, from East Anglia to Edinburgh, 
was all Angle and Scandinavian, and thence the 
country and the Janguage received the name 
|** England” and ** English ;’’—the phrase ** Anglo- 
| Saxon,” now vulgarly used, is a modern mistake 
|—never committed by older writers, and least of all 
iby the ** Anglo-Saxons” themselves. 

Ere I close, it may interest your readers to see a 
| Specimen or two of the language, as it at present 
|exists some distance down on the north-west coast 
of South Jutland, the district which was the imme- 
{diate field of my own observations. I quote from 
;my note-book, written hastily on the spot, among 
| the peasantry and laborers, but I vouch for its cor- 
| recthess :— 


| 
| 
} 
! 
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I. GENERAL RULES. 


1. The infinitives have lost their terminations, 
as in modérn English; thus koll, to call ; kKumm, 
to come; ¢urn, to turn. 

2. Most nouns have lost their terminations, 
in modern English ; as—luck, luck ; lark, 
esk, an ash. 

3. The affixed article and the passive form in 
S are only known as book Danicisms, as in modern 
| English : @ man, not mand-en as in Danish ; aar 
kolled, not jeg kalles. 

4. W occurs as frequently as in English, while 
in Danish and the other Scandinavian tongues it is 
nearly unknown (entirely so in the book language), 
V taking its place ; as wor, was; wot, woil, wet; 
when, when (Danish naar). 


as 
lark ; 





Il. THE DAYS OF THE WEEK. 


Sundou, Sunday. 
Mundou, Monday. 
Tesdou, Tuesday. 
Wonnsdou, Wednesday. 
Toorsdou, Thursday. 
Fredou, Friday. 
Louerdou, Saturday. 


Ill. THE FOUR SEASONS. 


Forrer, Spring (Fore-year). 
Summer, Summer. 

Atteror, Autumn (After-year). 
Winter, Winter. 
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IV. THE NUMBERS. 


12 Toll. 

13 Tretten. 
14 Fyoorten. 
15 Femten. 
16 Siesten. 
17 Sutten. 
18 Atten. 
19 Nitten. 
20 Tyoo. , 


— 
| 
@ 
= 
? 


30 Trathve. 
Trerre. 
40 Fore. 
50 Fofiyh. 
60 Soxtyh. 
70 Soventyh. 
80 Tahentyh. 
90 Nigentyh. 
100 Hundt. | 
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Teve. Hundred. 


Hunner. 


Ke oCeawon 


_— 


Vv. NAMES OF SOME CONSTELLATIONS. 


Kemp, the Kemp or Champion, Hercules ;— 
Pehrs Pikk 0 Marro Rock, Cassiopeia. Christian 
names (St. Peter’s Pike and St. Mary’s spinning 
wheel) have here been substituted for the older 
heathen ones—probably Woden and Frea. 

Karls Woogn, Charles’ Wain. 

Stoor Byern, the Great Bear. 

Lille Byern, the Little Bear. 

Morron Styern, the Morning Star. 

Yowten Styern, the Evening Star. 

Syoo Styern, the Pleiades. 


VI. A FINGER-SONG. 


Tummel-tott (the thumb), Tummy-tott. 

Slicke-pott (the pointing finger), Lick the pot. 

Long-lars (the long finger), Long-lars. 

Stacket Johan (the ring finger), Short John. 

Liden Pehr o bah a li-dor (the little finger), 
Little Peter behind a barn-door. 


It is to be hoped that both England and Denmark 
will encourage the new communication (from 
Lowestoft) between the mother country and her 
mighty colony—now, in her turn, the parent of a 
flourishing free state. 





Deatu or THE Rev. Tuomas H. Gatuavupet, 
LL. D.—This gentleman, so long and so favorably 
known as the friend of the deaf mute, died 10th 
Sept., at his residence in the city of Hartford. Mr. 
Gallaudet was the first principal or presiding officer 
of the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb in Hart- 
ford, and was connected with the institution, as a 
manager, up to the time of his death. In the year 
1815 he went to Europe, to gain information of the 
methods there adopted for the instruction of this 
unfortunate class, in whom he took such lively in- 
terest. He remained abroad until the year 1817, 
when he returned to this city, bringing with him 
the celebrated Mr. Clere. Mr. Gallaudet remained 
at the head of the Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb until 1830, when he accepted the office of 
chaplain in the Retreat for the Insane, in Hartford, 
which office he enjoyed to the time of his decease. 
Mr. Gallaudet was the author of many valuable 
bovks fur the young.—Com. Adv. 
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Memoir of the Rev. Edward Bickerstaff. By the 
Rev. T. R. Birks ; with an Introduction, by the Rev. 


Dr. Tyng. Harper & Brothers. 
The reader of Bickerstaff on Prayer, and his vari- 


ous other devotional and theological works, will be 
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glad to make himself personally acquainted with 
this good man. The book is in two duodecimo vol- 
umes. 


The Stone Mason of Saint Point. A Village Tale. 
By A. De Lamartine. Harper & Brothers. 


Home is Home. 
& Co. 


A Domestic Tale. D. Appleton 


I. O. A Tale of the Olden Time. By K. Barton. 
D. Appleton & Co. 

Liberty Poems. ByS. J. Cassel, Preceptor of 
Chatham Academy, Savannah, Ga. 


Elements of Geology. 
York : Geo. P. Putnam. 

This volume, written by the Professor of Chemistry 
and Geology in Western Reserve College, is of an 
elementary character, and intended particularly for 
the use of students. It is skilful in arrangement, 
clear in statement, and is based upon the most recent 
discoveries. It is amply illustrated with appropriate 
engravings.—WV. Y. Courier. 


By Samuel St. John. New 


G. P. Putnam has recently published The Wide, 
Wide World, by Elizabeth Wetherell. The Fifth 
Edition ; 2 vols. 12mo., cloth, gilt, $1.50. 

The most valuable work of the kind I have ever 
read. Itis capable of doing more good than any book, 
other than the Bible. It is more valuable than Bun- 
yan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, inasmuch as it is free from 
doctrinal and polemical matters, and by its home 
scenes, and the recollections which it excites, appeals 
more strongly to our sympathies. Every Sunday 
School ought to be furnished with a copy, and every 
child and every parent should read and re-read it.— 
Newark Adv. 

This is a tale, depending for its interest on lively 
and truthful pictures of domestic and country life. 
Its portraiture of character is striking and true to 
nature, and the whole work is pervaded by a healthy 
religious and moral tone.— Recorder. 

An American novel, with a decidedly religious 
character, and displaying a very considerable knowl- 
edge of the world, and its many-phased people. Its 
sentiments and teaching are pure and healthy.— 
Commercial Advertiser. 

A religious novel entitled to very high rank ; simple 
in its conception and details, admirably told, and 
affording a frame-work whereon to hang a moral as 
gentle and earnest as that of old Bunyan himself. It 
is a good book.— Buffalo Courier. 

A most entertaining and instructive domestic story, 
written with the tact, taste, and right feeling for true 
women. It is admirably fitted to interest the family 
circle, and belongs to the most useful and unexcep- 
tionable class of fictions.—Home Journal. 


Letters from Three Continents. 
Ward. Second Editicn. 
Co. 

These agreeable letters have been received with 
unusual fivor by the public. The first edition has 
been rapidly taken up, and a new one issued to meet 
the demand. The author is a citizen of Louisville, 
and is quite a young man, yet he observes with a 
judicious eye, and writes with surprising maturity of 
mind. There is good taste, an absence of all egotism, 
and a richness of thought in these pages, which have 
marked them as a work of decided merit. Every 
reader finds an interest in them which steadily in- 
creases as he advances ; and the book is laid down at 
the close with a regret that the author had not con- 
tinued his travels. We recommend the work to atten- 
tion as one of the most entertaining books of travel 
that has recently issued from the press—WV. Y. 
Courier. 


By Matt. F. 
New York: D. Appleton & 
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The Literature and the Literary Men of Great! 
Britain and Ireland. By Abraham Millis, A. M., 
Author of Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles-Lettres, | 
&c., &c., &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 

This is evidently a work of great labor and care, 
and is no ordinary production. Professor Mills, the 
author, has been well known for many years as a 
distinguished and successful instructor in the Belles- | 
Lettres, in this city ; and in the course of his long | 
experience he has acquired a familiarity with the vast 
range of English literature which these volumes | 
embrace, that could hardly be attained out of his 
profession. The biographical sketches are elegantly 
written, and evince a very thorough knowledge of their | 
varied subjects ; and the criticisms are clear, distinct, | 
and, in our judgment, almost invariably correct. The | 
style is easy, flowing, and perspicuous ; and is admi- | 
rably adapted to purposes of instruction. The copious 
extracts with which the work abounds, illustrative of 
the various authors from whom they are taken, 
exhibit the rich stores of English literature in all its | 
variety. It is really refreshing to see, at the present 
day, when light reading is so prevalent, such a work 
as this ; and we much mistake if it does not speedily | 
become a standard for instruction in the department | 
of learning to which it belongs, in all our schools and | 
colleges, and find its way into every gentleman’s | 
private library. We have only further to remark that 
the Harpers are the publishers, which is a sufficient | 
guarantee for the typographical elegance and accuracy | 
of the work.—V. Y. Courier. 


The Nile Boat: or, Glimpses of the Land of 
Egypt. By W. H. Bartlett. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 

This is a large and handsomely illustrated volume 
of travels in Egypt, got up in the Harpers’ best style. 
The illustrations are of a very high order of excel- 
lence, and are also numerous. Although the writer 
describes a field often trodden before, his narrative | 
scems to be one replete with interest and information. | 


Taken altogether, it is an attractive, and must prove 
@ very salable, publication.—Ailas. 





Indications of ihe Creator. 
New York : Charles Scribner. 
Mr. Taylor has here given us a careful review of | 
the discoveries in astronomy, geology, comparative | 
physiology, and the other physical sciences, for the 
purpose of showing the natural evidences of the | 
existence of the Creator. Ile holds firmly to the truth | 
of Revelation, and does not seek to make the light of 
nature suflicient for human guidance. He desires to | 
show that all things corroborate the Scriptures. The | 
work is clearly written, and is marked by great | 
thoughtfulness and candor. We commend it to| 
feaders as a book worthy to be read, both for its man- | 
ner and matter.—WV. ¥. Com. Adv. | 
i 


By George Taylor. 


The English Opium Eater.—Mr. Fields has col- 
lected together the writings of the English Opium | 
Eater, an author but recently known to the public | 
only by a single book, the celebrated ‘* Confessions.”? | 
There were few readers, however, of the better maga- 


zine literature of the day, who had not in some de- | fact and reasoning. 


gree experienced the subtle influences of his style and 
thinking. In the old London, in Blackwood, in Tait, 
and latterly the North British Review, were scattered 
with a prodigal hand some of the finest intellectual 
deductions of the age. Amidst the crowd of periodi- 
eal contributions from various pens, the reader fre- 
quently comes upon an article, opening with a specu- 
lation which glides into a species of philosophical 
narration, where the human mind is the hero, and 
thought the incident, the style swelling on with a full 
current of feeling, laden with the sweetest and at 
times grandest musical cadences. This article—wind- 
img and penetrating in the treatment of its subject— 
is the work of De Quincey. No other authorship 





| ions, in a single volume, by G. P. Putnam. 
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resembles it. The English language has, and has 
had, numerous philosophical critics of keen insight, 
profound thought, and rare enthusiasm, who have 
wedded speculation to the affairs of daily life, and 
called forth the half-framed ideas, the lurking sensi- 
bilities of the public ; but there is no one of them, 
who moves with the ease, full sweep and untiring 
wing of De Quincey. Hazlitt fretted his argument 
with golden fire, Coleridge dropped his plummet deep, 
and may so, and with higher unction, have talked ; 
Lamb was epigrammatic, and gave crystals, not veins 
of ore ; De Quincey, with unbroken fulness of style, 
holds due on in continuous logic and compulsive 
course ‘* to the Propontic and the Hellespont.’’— Lit- 
erary World. 

The Swallow Barn, a novel of Kennedy’s, the 
very title of which is almost enough to make its for- 
tune, has been republished with the author’s revis- 
It 


| describes, with a pleasant vein of humor, country life 


in Virginia, as it existed in the first quarter of the 
present century. The author complains that since 


| the work was written, which was twenty years ago, 


much of the characteristic peculiarity of that life has 
been lost—obliterated, by the imitation of city or 
foreign manners—and anticipates that the surface of 
society will by and by ‘* be rubbed down to one level, 
and varnished with the same gloss.’? Meantime, let 
us take this living picture of local manners, from the 
hands of our author, and thank him for drawing their 
likeness, before they had wholly passed away. The 
volume is illustrated with several clever humorous 
designs, by Stother.— Evening Post. 

Isaiah Translated and Explained. By Joseph A, 
Alexander. Vol. IL. John Wiley : New York. 

This second volume of the abridgment of critical 
commentary on Isaiah, is in every way worthy of its 
predecessor, exhibiting the same breadth of concep- 


; tion, keenness of analysis, and precision of interpreta- 


tion that have made the author so conspicuous among 
Biblical Commentators. The reduction of the larger 
work to this more popular form will prove very 
acceptable to large numbers of laymen who desire a 


| more complete understanding of the Prophetical Scrip- 


tures.—V. Y. Courier. 


Posthumous Poems of William Motherwell. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor, Reed & Fields, 

These poems are now for the first time collected, 
and the American publishers have issued the volume 
in uniform style with their other editions of the 
writings of Motherwell, in order that the series might 
be complete. The selections have been made by 
the author’s old friend and political ally, Mr. William 
Kennedy, and all are marked with the same tender- 
ness of sentiment and beauty of expression that have 
placed Motherwell’s name so high on the list of 
Scottish poets.—M. Y. Courier. 


Essay on our Lord’s Discourse at Capernaum, 
recorded in the sixth chapter of St. John, with Strict- 
ures on Cardinal Wiseman’s Leciures on the Real 
Presence, and notices of some of his errors both in 
By Samuel H. Turner, D. D., 
second edition. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

This volume of 158 pages is particularly devoted to 
a refutation of Dr. Wiseman’s Lectures on the Real 
Presence, which have made a strong impression upon 
many intelligent minds. Professor Turner, whose 
high standing as Biblical Professor in our Episcopal 
Theological Seminary, is well known, maintains with 
great force that the arguments of Dr. Wiseman are 
entirely sophistical, and that he has made statements 
and committed blunders alike irreconcilable with that 
ordinary attention which every writer is expected to 
pay to his subject, and that honesty of purpose which 
marks the candid man. The author presents his 
views with great clearness and force.—.V. Y. Cour. 





